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POETRY. 


NIAGARA. 


My Lyre! give me my Lyre! my bosom feels 
Thexlow of Oh! how long 
Have I been left in darkness, since this light 
Last visited my brow! Niagara! 
Thou, with thy rushing waters, dost restore 
The heavenly gift that sorrow took away. 
Tremendoustorrent! for an instant hush 
‘The terrors of thy voice, and cast aside 
Those wide involving shadows, that my eyes 
May see the fearful beauty of thy face. 
For from my very childhood have I loved, 
Shunning the meaner track of common minds, 
To look on nature in her loftier moods. 
At the fierce rushing of the hurricane, 
At the near bursting of the thunderbolt, 
have been touch’d with joy; and when at sea, 
Lashed by the winds, hath rocked my bark and 
showed 
Its yawning caves beneath me, I have loved 
Its dangers and the wrath of elements. 
But never yet, the madness of the sea 
Hath moved me, as thy grandeur moves me now. 
Thou flowest on in quiet, till thy waves 
Grow broken midst the rocks, thy current then 
Shoots onward like the irresistible course 
Of destiny. Ah! terribly they rage! 
The hoarse and rapid whirlpool ’s there! My brain 
Grows wild, my senses wander, as I gaze 
Upon thy hurrying waters, and my sight 
V“inly would follow, as towards the verge 
> weepsthe wide torrent; waves innumerable 
Ui geon, and overtake the waves before, 
And disappear in thunder, and in foam, 
‘Vhey reach, they leap the barrier, the abyss 
Swallows insatiable the sinking waves; 
A thousand rainbowsarch them, and 
The woods are deafen’d by the roar. 
The violent shock shatters to vapor the 
Descending sheets. A cloudy whirlwind fills the 
Gulf, and heaves the mighty pyramid of cireling 
Mists to Heaven. ‘The solitary hunter near 
Pauses with terror in the forest shades. 
What seeks my restles eye? why are not here 
About the jaws of this abyss the palms? 
“lr! the delicious palmsthat on the plains 
Of my own native Cusa spring and spread 
Their thickly foliaged summits to the sun, 
And in the breathings of the ocean air, 
Wave soft bencath the heaven’s unspotted blue. 
But no, Niagara! ‘Thy forest pines are fitter 
Coronal for thee. ‘The palm, the effeminate myrtle, 
And frail rose, may grow in gardens as" 
And give out their fragrance there; unmanning him 
Who breathes it; thine itis to do a nobler office; 
Generous minds behold thee, and ave moved, 
And learn to rise above earth’s frivolous pleasures; 
They partake thy grandeur at the utterance of thy 
name. 
God of all truth! in other lands I’ve seen 
Lying philosophers, blaspheming men, 
Questioners of thy mysteries, that draw 
Their fellows deep into impiety; 
And therefore doth my spirit seck thy face 
{In earth’s majestic solitudes. Even here, 
My heart doth open all itself to THEE; 
In this immensity of loneliness, 1 feel thy hand 
Upon me; to my ear the eternal thunder of the 
Cataract, brings Tay voice, and Iam humble as] 
hear. 
Dread torrent! that with wonder and with fear 
Dost overwhelm the soul of him that looks 
Upon thee, and doth bear it from itself, 
Whence hast thou thy beginning? who supplies 
Age after age thy unexhausted stores? 
What power hath ordered that when with all 
Thy weight descends into the deep, the swollen 
Waves rise not and roll to overwhelm the earth. 
The’ Lord hath open’d his omnipotent hand, 
Covered thy face with clouds, and given his voice 
To thy down rushing waters; he hath girt 
Thy terrible forehead with his radiant bow. I see 
Thy never resting waters run, and I bethink me 
How the tide of time sweeps to Eternity. 
So pass off man, pass like a noon day dream 
His blossoming days, and he awakes to sorrow. I, 
alas 
Feel that my youth is withered, and my brow 
Ploughed early with the lines of grief and care. 


SELECT TALES. 


A DUEL: on, HONORABLE SATISFACTION. 


In the year eighteen hundred and the Royal 
Fusileers and the sixtieth Scotch regiment of foot, 
were stationed at Gibraltar. Both had gathered lau- 
rels from many a bloody sod, and now, the officers 
repined at the distribution which chained them to the 
berren rock of Ghebel ‘Tarifa, while their more for- 
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tunate brethern of the blade, as they where deemed, 
were marching on the direct road to honour and pro- 
motion in Spain, Few of them were addicted to 
literary pursuits, and even if they had been, the 
small stock of materials contained in the garrison li- 
brary, was soon exhausted. Listlessness prevailed 
for some months, and threatened to bring on a seri- 
ous habit of dram drinking. There was some hope, 
indeed, on two or three occasions, of getting up a 
duel, from some trifling disputes that occurred, but 
the wisdom of General Grant, the commanding offi- 
cer, suppressed such flowers in the bud. The offi- 
cers, therefore, were compelled to relieve the tedi- 
ous hours by gaming when off duty, and some of the 
younger subalterns passed two or three hours, daily, 
in rambling about, and pelting the monkies, with 
which the war worn rock abounds. 

If you have never served, reader, and even then, if 
you have never been stationed at an isolated post, 
you can have no idea how heavily Time’s wings flap 
in such cireumstances. We have often heard it said 
that men wearing epaulettes are generally given to 
dissipated habits, and though the assertion is very 
far from the truth—at least, so our personal observa- 
tion tells us,—we wonder, that when a regiment is 
kept for years at a remote station, both officers and 
men do not become irreclaimable sots. 

To resume the thread of our narrative: at least, 
our officers of the garrison of Gibraltar, found a topic 
of conversation, and a subject for amusement. It so 
happened, that whether from constitutional infirmi- 
ty or the eauses above alluded to, Captain Anderson 
of the Royal Fusileers, had of late, drunk rather 
more wine than fairly fell to his share at the regi- 
mental mess table. The young officers nodded at 
each other, winking and smiling, as he passed from 
the scene of their convivialities to his quarters, while 
the elder ones looked grave, and turned away their 
heads. Captain Anderson went on from bad to 
worse, but still no person vertured to admonish him, 
for he was an old soldier, a man of high spirit, a 
dead shot, and owned the best pair of hair triggers 
on the rock. It wasa pity, for Anderson possessed 
many noble qualities. He had received an excellent 
education, and used it generously—when he was so- 
ber—that is, he imparted the stores of his mind, and 
the benefits of his experience,to such young subs as 
had the grace to profit by them. Many a British of- 
fieer of rank owes his elevation tothe lessons of An- 
derson. Then, too, his hand and heart were both 
open;—if a young soldier had involved himself in 
pecuniary or other difficulty, Anderson went to his 
assistance without waiting to be called, so that per- 
haps, he was more popular among his co-mates than 
any man in his majesty’s line. All regretted his 
backsliding, but, as what is every one’s business, is 
no one’s business, no person ventured to warn him 
while it was yet time. Another consideration pre- 
vented them: Anderson was morbidly sensitive on 
the subject, and to have mentioned it inhis presence 
would have been equivalent to sending him a cartel. 

In fine, in less than a year from the time he arriv- 
ed at Gibraltar, Captain Anderson was summoned to 
the quarters of General Grant, and all guessed, too 
truly, on what business. What passed between them 
none ever knew, but for three weeks after, Ander- 
son kept his room when off duty, and was not seen 
to drink a drop of wine or spirits, for more than a 
month. However, if he had received a reprimand 
from his superior, it was given too late; his habit was 
too decply rooted, and in ashort time his misconduct 
became more apparent than ever. A circumstance 
occurred which brought his affairs to a crisis. 

A king’s ship had been lying for somé time off 
the rock, and the officers of the land gave an enter- 
tainment, to which those of the sea were invited. 
These reciprocated the compliment, and unfortu- 
{ nately for Captain Anderson, he made one of the 
party which assembled on board the Creusa. Still 


than he had ever done before, but as long as he sat 
still, no one noticed his condition. The exemy, for no 
other could so far prevail over him, prompted him, 
at the conclusion of the banquet, to return thanks for 
the attention shown himself and brethren in arms. 
Sustaining himself with difficulty by holding fast a 
corner of the table, his face inflamed, and with a very 
difficult articulation, broken by incessant hiccough, 
he delivered an incoherent address; in the middie 
of which, he dropped senseless on the cabin floor. 
With great mortification his companions yielded to 
the solicitations of the naval officers that he should 
be put into a cot and left on board until he should 
have slept himself sober. The arrangement carried 
into effect, the soldiers returned to their quarters, 
very much exeited against Anderson. 

s soon, the next day, as he reached the shore, he 
met the adjutant, who demanded his sword, and or- 
dered him to confine himself to his quarters till fur- 
| ther orders. He obeyed; and was seen no more;— 

but one of his former associates went —— The 
others shunued him as the pestilence. friend, 


who remained firm, ‘through good report, and evil 


more unfortunately, he indulged his arid thirst more. 


report” was a cornet, a young man of good family 
and liberal educatiot, Gower by name. When 
Gower joined the “*Rpyals” thirteen months before, 
he had fallen into segous trouble, the consequence 
of his.inexperience, aad would have lost his commis- 
sion but for the friendy advice and assistance of An- 
derson. The cornet then, remained almost con- 
stantly in his friend’s apartment, and‘endeavoured to 
mysony him that hissun was not yet set, that though 

e must inevitably beeashiered, he might still attain 
rank and honeur in sone other profession. It was 
in vain:—Anderson’s spirit was broken. His whole 
heart and soul had bem engaged in his first pursuit, 
and he declared, that ince his career was cut short, 
he had nothing to hoje but death. He even said, 
that he would plead guilty to the charge to be brought 
against him. Gower versuaded him to break this 
resolution, but all his thetoric availed nothing against 
his friend’s besetting sn, now rendered more inve- 
terate by despair. He had the mortification to per- 
ceive that Anderson wis’ making a suicide’s use of 
the bottle, and often thought to himself that one of 
the hair triggers woul< be a better and more honor- 
able weapon. 

A court martial was convened, and Gower, who 
by permission ‘acted as Anderson’s counsel, contriv- 
ed to get it dissolved, smply by asking each of the 
members if he had not dready formed, and express- 
ed an opinion of the prioner’s guilt. ‘They answered 
that they had, and of cowse rendered themselves in- 
capable of sitting on thc trial. As all the officers at 
the post had done the s:me, it was necessary to sum- 
mon a court from Engkind, and thus a delay of four 
months was occasioned. 

At last the court was ‘onvened, and Anderson was 
arraigned. Heappearel as usual, intoxicated, not 
so much so, however as to prevent him from 
pleading not guilty. Tie trial proceeded, and be- 
side his exposure on bowrd the Creusa, many more 
instances of misconduct were proved against him. 
The examination of winesses being concluded, it 
only remained for the Judge Advocate, who on 
courts martial, always acts as prosecutor, to set 
forth his view of the cae. ' 

The Judge Advoeat, for this occasion, was a 
Lieutenant Mordaunt, aman of saturnine habits, and 
sareastic turn. When tie trial was over he request- 
ed three days to draw 1p his plea, and his desire 
was accorded... Before he three days had elapsed 
he fell dangerously sick, ind the court was again ad- 
journed. 

During his illness Morlaunt shared the apartment 
of Lieutenant Mae Tarish, of the sixtieth. Mac 
Tavish had, sometime before, had a dispute with 
Anderson, which had well nigh ended in a duel, 
and had never been entirely reconciled tohim. He 
had frequently spoken freely and disrespeettully of 
the unfortunate captain, and since his disgrace had 
expressed his indignation at the shame brought on 
the service in no measured terms. There was, 
probably, no officer at the post who could not have 
quoted the opinion of Mae ‘lavish on the subject, 
in his very words. 

‘Thus it happened that in drawing up his statement, 
Mordaunt, very naturally, introduced some of Mac 
Tavish’s habitual expressions, and added to them 
some of his own sarcasm, When at last he recover- 
ed, and read his document before the court, Cornet 
Gower was convinced that Mac Tavish had assisted 
in its composition. It so happened, also, that in 
commenting on the evidence of Cornet Denman, 
Gower’s very particular friend, whose testimony had 
been favourable to Anderson, Mordaunt used lan- 
guage which Gower, in his excitement, thought was 
meant to criminate the witness. Nevertheless the 
cornet mastered his resentment, and asked three 
days to prepare a reply, which was granted. 

While Mordaunt was reading, Auderson sat, still 
indeed, but the working of his features showed how 
deeply he felt the strong and bitter satire of the 
Judge Advocate. When Mordaunt pointed at him 
with his finger, and proclaimed him to be the man 
who had cast a stain never to be effaced on his regi- 
ment, and whose breath polluted the atmosphere 
around him, he rose to speak; being ordered by the 
president of the court to be silent, he fainted. He 
was conveyed to his quarters and left alone. 

After the court was adjourned, Gower waited on 
the adjutant and asked to see the speech of Lieuten- 
ant Mordaunt. ‘Ihe adjutant gave him a polite de- 
nial, alleging, that all the documents had been seal- 
ed up, by order ofthe president of the court. The 
cornet was therefore obliged to trust to memory for 
his reply, which he immediately set about writing. 

On the third day the officers were all assembled to 
hear; and most of them marvelled that Gower should 
be able to say anything in a cause so hopeless, and 
where the facts imputed, were so clearly proved. 
Anderson, when called upon for his defence, rose 
firmly, and for this time, sober. He said that his 
health would not permit him tO undergo the fatigue 
of reading himsel and therefore prayed that Cornet 
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plea of ill health, Mordaunt and Mac Tavish ex- 
changed smiles, but no other felt moved in the same 
way. Utter wretchedness was too plainly marked 
on the prisoner’s brow, to create any feeling but pity. 
Anderson’s petition was granted, as a matter of 
course, and Gower rose to read. 

_ He took great credit to himself, he said, for having 
listened with patience to the malicious and injurious 
imputations of the Judge Advocate. He then re- 
capitulated the prisoner’s claims to sympathy and 
favourable construction, dwelt on his hitherto un- 
blemished character, and the services he had ren- 
dered his king and country. Then he changed his 
tone and boldly charged Mordaunt with personal 
malevolence; inconsistant with the duty he was bound 
to discharge. Alluding to what had been said re- 
specting Denman, he used such termsas these: 

The rancorous attempt to impeach Lieutenant Den- 
man’s spotless character, I do not attribute to the 
Judge Advocate, but toa person whose heart is yet 
more darkly malignant. 

At these words Gower looked full at Mac Tavish, 
who returned his glance with a fierce frown. Gower 
proceeded, without noticing it, to the end of his 
speech, and the court was cleared. 

Mac Tavish was the more irritated at Gower’s al- 
lusion to himself, as they had always treated each 
other with an attention beyond mere courtesy, and 
on his own part he was conscious of no feeling to- 
ward the cornet, but a very friendly one. Mac Ta- 
vish was, moreover, aman of excellent character, 
and was considered one of the best officers, of his 
grade, in the service. He therefore felt himself in- 
Jured, and unfairly too. He was expressing hisfeel- 
ings to Mordaunt and other officers, when Gower 
passed before the window. 

**O Robert,” he cried, with a sardonic smile, “T 
am very glad ta see you. Will you not walk in?” 
Gower hesitated, believing from his tone, that his 
words were the prelude to a quarrel, but thinking 
that if he declined the invitation, he should be sus- 
pected of unworthy feelings, he entered. 

**1 feel obliged to you sir,” said Mac Tavish, 
‘*very deeply obliged, for the favourable notice you 
have thought proper to take of me. My gratitude is 
so overpowering that I could not ‘suffer you to pass 
without giving it vent.” 

‘You are certainly weleome to any good I may 
have done you,” replied Gower; *‘ but how do you 
know you are the person I alluded to? Does your 
conscience tell you so?” 

**Q sir, there can be no doubt for whom your 
good offices were intended. If it was not evident 
trom your speech, your looks alone sufficiently ex- 
plained your meaning.” 

** Wellsir, if the cap fits you, you are welcome to 
wear it.” 

** As to what you say touching Mr. Denman, Cor- 
net Gower, I am assured that he attaches no value to 
it. Ihave spoken with him myself, and convinced 
him of its falsehood.” 

Gower’s blood rushed to his face. His first im- 
pulse was to start upand fell the insulter to the floor, 
but he checked it instantly. Mae ‘lavish stood be- 
fore him, six feet two inches high, and he was him- 
self a very young, small, feeble man. Until now he 
spoken with great good humour, but his voice trem- 
bled as he replied, 

‘* Ain I to understand you, Mac Tavish, as charg- 
ing me with falsehood?” 

‘*T mean, Mr. Gower, that in charging me with 
writing the paragraph which has offended you, you 
have uttered a falsehood. I did not write it.” 

** And I,” said Mordaunt, ** tell you as much.” 
“Tam satistied,” said Gower. ‘I know your 
meaning, but permit me to tell you, Lieutenant Mac 
Tavish, that | should not have thought you would 
have invited me into your own quarters for the pur- 
pose of insulting me.” 

‘¢T ask your pardon, sir,” said Mae Tavish, “1 
ask ten thousand pardons for insulting you ia my own 
room. I stand corrected. Whatever I have said of- 
fensive to youl recall. But if you will do me the 
favour to step one yard from the threshold, I will 
repeat the insult out of doors.” 

** It is quite unnecessary,” replied Gower. ‘* Your 
words, whether just or unjust, do not, if strictly con- 
strued, apply to me, but to Captain Anderson, I was 
but his mouth piece, and he is responsible for all ! 
said. YetI feel that your insulting language 45 
intended for me, and I scorn to rome | myself of a / 
subterfuge, or to shift any responsibility trom myS¢ f 
to another. You will expect to hear from me, Lieu- 
tenant Mae Tavish.” 
“T shall be happy to reegive your commands, sir, 

‘‘ Mr. Mordaunt,” Gower continued, “did Lhear 
you repeat the words of Mac Tavish’ I shall be 
happy to find that my ears have deceived me. , 
** You heard _ aright, sir.” 

** My course then is a plain one- , 

ss You will take what course you think fit, sir,” 
said Mordaunt, slightly bowing: 


Gower might be permitted toact as hisproxy. Atthe 


Gower, as he departed, heard the two officers 
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laugh loudly, a circumstance that did not allay his 
irritation. He had suppressed his raging passion 
during the colloquy, and spoken with much mild- 
ness, though the effort well nigh choked‘him. Mac 
Tavish, on the contrary, though he had spoken bit- 
terly, had not betrayed the slightest emotion; his 


' iron nerves were imperturbable alike by fear and an- 


ger, and Gower almost envied him his self-posses- 
sion. The conversation had passed in the presence 
of many, and he saw that only one course was open 
to him. There was no retreat, at least, none that 
would not cover him with shame, and blast his mili- 
oy prospects forever. 

o thinking, he repaired to the quarters of captain 
Smallstock, and briefly informed his brother officer 
of what had passed. The captain agreed with him 
at once that his intentions were highly commenda- 
ble, and expressed himself flattered by being select- 
ed as a friend on such an occasion. Gower sat down 
and penned two challenges, one to Mordaunt, and 
the other to Mac ‘Tavish, requiring them to give 
him satisfaction, and added, that it would be very 
agreeable to him to conclude the business within the 
hour. 

‘¢ Which shall I deliver first?”? demanded Captain 
Smallstock. 

‘«¢ The one directed to Mac Tavish.” 

«IT would advise you not. By all means settle 
with Mordauat first.” 

** And why?” 

“You will kill Mordaunt, I think, certainly. He 
is no coward, but yet he is nervous and his hand wiil 
tremble. But you will not have half the chance with 
Mac Tavish. He is cool as an icicle on all occasions. 
It would have done you good to have seen him at 
Corunna. Isaw him there superintending the lay- 
ing of the artillery platforms under the fire of three 
French batteries. ‘The men worked under cover, 
but he sat on his horse in the midst, wholly exposed. 
He never flinched, though every shot buried him in 
splinters.” Here the captain uttered an oath ex- 
pressive of his admiration. 

This statement did not strike Gower’s ears very 
agreeably. Yet he replied coolly enough, ‘For that 
very reason let me deal with him first. I would ra- 
ther have to deal with a brave man.” 

‘‘But, my dear fellow,” remonstrated Smallstock, 
earnestly, ‘‘if he kills you, as I verily believe ie will, 
Mordaunt’s impudence will go unpunished.” 

This argument convinced Gower, and he bade the 
friendly captain act his own pleasure in the matter. 

In the meanwhile General Grant had heard of the 
quarrel, and put Mordauntand Mace Tavish in arrest. 
Therefore, when Captain Smallstock waited on 
Mordaunt with his message, the latter declined a 
meeting till he should have been released. Mae 
Tavish made no such plea, but agreed to repair to 
the field of combat with the utmost alacrity. He pro- 
posed that the weapons should be broadswords, bat 
at the suggestion of Smallstock that Gower would not 
have an equal chance onaccount of his physical infe- 
riority Mac Tavish readily consented to use pistols. 
He went one way with his second and the regimental 
surgeon, to the appointed place, and Gower and 
Smallstock went another, to avoid suspicion. 

The scene of mischief was a small ravine near the 
mouth of St. Michael’scave, and long before he reach- 
edit, Gower’s passion had subsided. When, there- 
fore, Mac Tavish came up, the cornet touched his 
cap and Mae Tavish returved the salute quite cor- 
dially. ‘The lieutenant and his second conversed a 
minute apart, and the second then made a proposal 
that both parties should retract all offensive words 
spoken, and so part in peace. 

“Sir,” replied Gower, *‘if my charaeter for cour- 
age was as well establishedas that of Lieutenant Mac 

avish, | would accede to your proposal at once, but 
you know that I have never yet been in action, and 
that | have received an insult which an apology now 
cannot wipe away. I insist that you proceed with 
the matter in hand without delay.” 

The seconds produced the pistolsand loaded them, 
when Gower again spoke, demanding if any one pre- 
sent had a knife. They all replied in the negative, 
and Mac Tavish asked, ** What do you want of a 
knife, Robert?” 

“1 was thinking,” replied Gower, “that as you, 
Mac, will probably be carried hence, I should like 
to cut some of these bushes for a litter.” 

‘*Take care you do not need the litter yourself,” 
rejoined Mae Tavish, laughing. 

he surgeon now har: his instruments, and 

the ground was measured. The distance agreed on 

was six paces, and the belligerants tossed a guinea 

for the choice of ground. Gower won it, and took 

that reached up to his 
nees. 

* Robert,” said Mac Tavish, “TI think I ought to 
have two shots to your one, as I am the biggest man, 
and your target is therefore bigger than mine.” 

*¢] will not agree to that,” replied the cornet, 
‘¢ but you may load with two bails to make up the 
difference, if you please.” 

‘¢ The second was to ask the parties, ‘Are you 
ready?” and on being answered, to give the word, 
fire!?? and then count one,two, three.” If either 
failed to fire before the Word three, he was to lose 
hisshot. Having taken there places, Captain Small- 
stock gave the’word fire !”? with the voice of a Sten- 
tor 


As Gower raised his pistol from his side, the ram- 
rod slipped from the pipes, and fell among the grass. 
As he was about to draw the trigger, Mac Tavish 
cried “hold!” Each lowered the muzzle of his 


weapon, 


Why do you eall for delay!” demanded Gower. 
** Because i saw the ball drop from your pistol, 
and I wish you to have a fair chance.” 

‘¢ It was only the rammer,” rejoined Gower, ** and 
now let us make an end of the affair. ni 

The signal was again given, and at the word 


Gower on the left elbow joint, shattering the bone; 
to pieces. ‘The instant after Gower felt his oppo- 
nent’s pistol flash in his face, he discharged his pe 
but the shot had deranged his aim, and his ball di 
not take effect. Neither quitteal his place. | 

‘¢Are you hurt, Nobert??? Nac Tavish affection- 
ately inquired. 

much, Mac,” replied(Gower. ‘Then turn- 
ing to the seconds, he desired them to charge the pis- 
tols again. ‘ 

surgeon and second; interposed, and en- 
treated that the affair might — no farther, for the 
time. Mae ‘lavish said he w§ entirely indifferent, 
and would abide by Mr. Gow@’s decision. Gower 
said that if Mac ‘l'avish wouldhot retract his insult, 
the duel must be prosecuted t@the death of one er 
both. He suffered himself, however, to be persuaded 
to postpone his purpose till thg next morning. 

Just as this arrangement wg concluded, Gower 
fainted from loss of blood, gd Smallstock called 
some soldiers who were passigr at a short distance 
to carry him to the garrison. 

As the party approached, arrying Gower, some 
one gave the word that the comet was dead. A few 
minutes after, the report of ¥ pistol was heard in 
Captain Anderson’s apartmeit. Those who first 
reached the room found the uifortunate officer lying 
on his back, still grasping St wy with which he 
had shot himself through the leart. It appeared that 
the news of the death of his aly friend had snapped 
the last link that bound him tyexistence. 

Gower was taken to Mae Tavish’s quarters, where 
his enemy assisted in the ahputation of his arm. 
This done, Gower came to he conclusion that he 
had received sufficient satisfgtion, and established 
his character for courage. ~ accommodation was 
easily brought about, on theterms proposed by Mac 
Tavish’s second at the place #f combat: and ever af- 
ter the combatants were Mie and Robert to each 
other. Mordaunt was, of ohrse, included in the 
pacification. 

The object of this sketch g to show that in nine 
cases out of ten, military diallists fight without the 
least enmity to each other, b@ause they fear to have 
it said, they fear. i 


From he New York Mirror. 


THE MALA*OPOS, 


There are some people wid have a most unhappy 
knack at doing and saying hings out of time and 
place. ‘The more they try & avoid this, the more 
they run their heads into tit fire; just as persons 
with an impediment in theit speech stutter the more 
from theiranxiety to pronouice some particular word 
correctly. 

Frank Henley was one o’these. He was the best 
natured fellow in the world, yet he was continually 
wounding the feelings of others unintentionally. His 
life was one infinite series of blunders of this kind. 
it began at school, and ended only with the last act 
of his life. ‘The schoolmaster was a little hump- 
backed man, and consequently as irritable as a crab 
One day, being called upon for a definition of defor- 
mity, Frank, after considerable eogitation, pronounc- 
ed it to be a hump ontheback, ‘This raised a laugh 
among the rest of the scholars. The pedagogue was 
convinced in his own little mind that our hero meant 
to insult him, and the consequence was, that Frank 
became the residuary legatee of all the unclaimed 
transgressions of the school. The poor lad, who saw 
from the laugh of the scholars where his definition 
of deformity had lighted, was so anxious ever after 
to avoid a similar offence, that he never came to that 
word without involuntarily raising his eyes, and 
looking fearfully at the hump en the schoolmaster’s 
back. This cost him much tribulation and many a 
flogzing. By some mysterious operation of sympa- 
thy, originating in his almost perpetual horror of 
giving offence to the little man’s hump, his own back 
actually began to exhibit a protuberance somewhat 
similar to that of the schoolmaster, who observing it, 
thought to himself that Frank was making a mockery 
of him for flogging him so often without reason, 
whereupon he was exceedingly wroth, and flogged 
him more than ever. 


At last Frank took the opportunity of a holiday to 
complain to his guardian of the tyranny of this little 
hump-backed pedagogue. He thought ae would phi- 
losophize a little on the occasion. : 


“He is very cross,” said he to che worthy old gen- 
tleman, his guardian, ‘he’s very cross; but I suppose 
he can’t help it, for itis observed by several philoso- 
phers that all deformed people are more or less ir- 
ritable and capricious.” 

His guardian happened to ‘have one leg shorter 
than the other—*‘[t is, is it?” said he, in answer to 
Master Frank’s wise observation;“then pray go back 
to school again, and don’t let me hear any more of 
your foolish complaints. Irritatle and sapricious, 
indeed!” Frank got no spending-money this 
time. So much for his philosophy. ; 

Suffering thus from the instrumeatality of the hump, 
itat length beeame inseparably eonnected in his mind 
with the sense of hisigufferings, and continually oc- 
eupied his imagination. He coulil not keep clear of 


it for the life of him, and ran foul of it in some way 


‘‘one,” Mac Tavish fired, aud his ballet struck } 


ordther ten times a day. As his offences inereased 

so did the floggings. Frank could stand itno longer. 

ha complained to the wife of his guardian, a lady 
mewhat stricken in years, but fond of dress; and 

‘se remembering with great tenacity, that she had 
een a great beauty some twenty years ago, 

**He is the most testy, cross-grained little man I 
ever saw,” said Frank; ‘‘ he’s as irritable as—as an 
old belle who has outlived her beauty, and yet ex- 
pects to be admired as much as ever.” 

** He is, is he?” quoth the good lady; ‘ then all I 
haveto say is, that you may as well make the best of 
it, for I promise youl shan’t interfere. An old belle, 
indeed— -come-up!?” 

Master Frank got none of the good things of the 
closet this morning. So much for his comparison. 

But all things must have anend. “Tis a very 
long lane that never has a turning.” It was time to 
send Frank to college, and to college he went. One 
of the leading professors wasa great mathematician, 
and as proud as Lucifer of his talent. He held all 
sciences in profound contempt except the exact sci- 
ences, and especially undervalued the fine arts and 
belles-lettres. ‘Che forte of our hero lay in these 

atter. 

“A picture, a statue, or a sublime description 
proves nothing,” said the professor of mathematics. 

This was too capital an opportunity for a touch of 
the malapropos to escape our hero, who answered 
with all the simplicity of a child, 

** Very true, Mr. Rectangle; but I have frequent- 
ly heard it remarked, that men who believe in no- 
thing but demonstrations are apt to have a confused 
understanding of every thing except that two and two 
make four.” 

** You have, have you?” said the professor of ma- 
thematics; and from that time he laid such a load of 
demonstrations on the back of our hero, that he pret- 
ty nearly converted him into a segment of a circle, 
he so crouched under the weight he carried. In 
short he became gradually so befuddled with calcu- 
lations, that he at length demonstrated himself to the 
tail of the class, 

**You are a blockhead and no mathematician,” 
said the professor. 

‘¢A man may know nothing of mathematics, and 
a great deal of other things; and he may be a great 
mathematician, and yet ignorant of every thing else.” 

This was said by our hero, without the remotest 
preconception that he was striking the professor of 
mathematics right onthe head. It was the very per- 
fection of the malapropos, and he was rewarded ac- 
cordingly by tasks that would have puzzled a Bow- 
ditch or a Hassler. 

‘* How could you talk so?” said the professor of 
humanity, who had taken a great liking to Frank 
ever since he heard that he preferred classical litera- 
ture to mathematics. “ But never mini what that 
old calculator says; languages, languages, and classi- 
cal literature, are the ouly studies for a gentleman.” 

‘*] think | have heard it observed by avery wise 
man,” said Frank, * that to talk in a different lan- 
guage was nothing more than serving up the same 
old sauces in a new dish.” 

** Procul O! procul esto profani!” said the profes- 
sor of humanity, turning his back forever on our un- 
fortunate hero. ‘Thus he got between two fires, and 
what with the exact sciences and humanity, had a 
tolerably pretty time of it. 

** Another malapropos!” said Frank, in despair. 

In this way he managed with most consumiate 
good fortune, to make an enemy of almost every 
man, woman, or student with whom he came in con- 
tact. If they had any special fault, foible, or de- 
formity, he was sure to run a pin into it, and make 
them wince. He was perpetually led by his devo- 
tion to the malapropos into a succession of quarrels 
with his fellow students, and suffered divers sly op- 
pressions from the professors. He left eollege with 
an indifferent reputation in his studies, though one 
of the best scholars in his class; and with the charac- 
ter of a malignant cynic, who delighted in hurting 
the feelings of others, when we pledge our word he 
was one of the very best-natured young fellows in 
the world. 

‘¢ This malapropos will be the ruin of me!” said 
our unfortunate hero, as he turned his face towards 
home, as he was accustomed to call the house of his 
guardian. 

That worthy gentleman and his lady had neither 
of them got over the reeolleetion of his wise observa- 
tions concerning the irritability of deformed people, 
and elderly belles who are not so much admired as 
they ought tobe. They did exactly as people gen- 
erally do in similar cases; they resolved to prove the 
truth of his observations, by being as cross as possi- 
ble, instead of pons him wrong by kindness and 
forbearance. Our unlucky youth in the mean time 
took special eare not to run against any of their weak 
points, and the consequence was, that he became ten 
times more malapropos than ever. He swore to 
himself he would never, while in the presence of his 
guardian or his lady, make the remotest allusion 
either to deformed irritable people, or ill-natured 
superannuated beauties. Possi y he might have kept 
his resolution bad he not chanced to meet with a 
caricature of a man, having two very dissimilar legs 
with ** paired not matched,” for the motto, He was 
so tickled with the humour of this, that he could not 
for the life of bim resist the inelipation to purchase 


and carry it home as a ering to his guardian. 
He'll be wth it,” quoth friend Frank. 
understand you, sir,” cried the old gentleman 
in a towering passion, “‘I understand you, sir; you 


in the print shops—you’ve made me the laughi 
stock of the town. Quit my house, sir, an fet 


let me see your face again. ‘ Paired not matcjed,’ 
indeed!” a looked down at his legs, and 
more angry than ever. ) 

him most solemnly that the carlea- 
ture was not intended for him, nor like him, noras- 
cribed to him by any human being. The-old genile- 
man at last recalled his sentence of banishment; but 
whether in virtue of our hero’s protestations, or 
prompted by his recollecting that it heturned Prank 
out of doors he would be obliged to settle his ac- 
counts, and pay over his fortune, is doubtful. Frank 
threw the caricature into the fire, and his peace was 
made. 

That very day his lady guardianess received a 
number of visiters. 

‘¢ How I hate a pug nose!” exclaimed our hero, 
on the disappearance of one of the female visiters, 
who had an appendage of that sort. 

This was saidin the presence of his guardian’s 
wife, who had a nose nearly allied to the tamily of 
the pugs, and it turned blue on the occasion. She 
had not the least doubt but that Frank intended to 
mortify her. 

Ungrateful brute!” she exclaimed, as she flung 
out of the room, “like Niobe, all tears.” 

The old gentleman was fifteen years on the wrong 
side of the lady, and consequently completely under 
her influence. The order of wisdom is entirely re- 
versed in matrimony, where the youngest is always 
considered the wisest, and probably with some reas 
son. A young lady who marriesa rich old husband, 
has generally the more diseretion of the two. 

The lady took a violent dislike to Frank, and 
managed so adroitly by continually entrapping him 
in the malapropos, that she at length got the better of 
her husband’s antipathy to settling accounts and paye 
ing over balances. Aceordingly, the guardianpart- 
ed with Frank on very ill terms, and thus our hero 
was set adrift in the world, because he disliked a pug 
nose, and had not the discretion to keep his opinion 
to himself. 

He had now the world before, behind, and all 
around him. The first thing a young fellow with 
money thinks of, is spending it, Which is the easiest 
and most pleasing affair imaginable. He went to 
town, and became a great beau among the ladies. — 
Being rich and well-looking, he might have become 
a favourite, and revelled in the smiles of beauty, had 
it not been for his old enemy, the malapropos, which 
beset him at every step. 

He got acquainted with Miss Terentia Tattle, a 
distinguished azure, who paid him particular atten- 
tion, partly because he paid particular attention to 
what she said. One fatal morning, however, he for- 
got himself, and took occasion, in the presence of 
the lady, to express his disgust at a female pedant. 
The learned ‘Terentia never paid hitn any attentions 
afterwards, and told every body he was an ill-natured, 
superficial young man. 

He accompanied Miss Caperton to the assembly — 
Miss Caperton, the famous dancer, who delighted in 
waltzing, and madeaman dizzy to look at her. She 
had the most beautiful foot and ankle, and where is 
the use of hiding one’s candle under a bushel. 

**Don’t you think the waltz a most beautiful and 
elegant dance?” asked she, after finishing one of those 
“circulars” ina style that would have done honor to 
Madame Ronzi de Vestris. 

“Graceful and elegant!” replied Frank, who was 
so full of the subject that he forgot whom he was ade 
dressing —**Graceful and elegant! Vulgar and inde- 
cent would suit it better in my sialon. Louie an 
delicate, respectable female will thus degrade herself 
by submitting in public to the embraces of a strane 
ger.” 

Miss Caperton had been to Paris, and had nothing 
to show for it but new dresses, and a most approved 
style of waltzing. She blushed celestial rosy red, 
but it was a blush of indignant anger—modesty was 
out of the question with a waltzing lady. When 
Frank reminded her of an engagement for the next 
dance, she had forgotten it; and the next time he 
met her, she had forgotten him! 

“What can be the matter with little Caperton?” 
said Frank to himself. ‘It must be my old enemy, 
the malapropos, and he recollected his fine speeeh 
about waltzing, and called himselfa great blockhead. 

He was introduced at Mrs. ‘Tetotum’s, one of the 
most fashionable houses in town, where he saw a pre- 
fusion of mirrors, candelabras, gilded furniture, &e. 
The lady was delighted at being visited by a person 


see him gaze about in unutterable admiration. He 

took the first opportunity to descant en the beauties 

of an elegant simplicity in dress, equipage, furniture 

and behaviour. He pronounced it vulgar to encum- 

ber a drawing-room with tram till it looked like 

a furnishing warehouse. Mrs. Tetotum wasall affec- 

tion, and her establishment suited the deseription of 

our wise hero exactly. 

** He means me, the valgar ill-natured creature!” 

thought Mrs, Tetotum, and marked him out for 

proscription. 

** John,” said she to the servant, almost before 

he had shut the door on our hero, ‘John, shall you 

know that man when you see him?” 

** Yes, madam,” 

** Well, then, never let me see his face in this 

house again.” 

Before the expiration of the first winter Frank was 

deeply in love with Miss Cornelia Spicebird, a very 
retty and graceful little creature as ever was seen. 


have been caricaturing me; you have got me stuck 


r form was perfect, her complexion beautifal, 


who had never beheld all this finery, and expectedto _ 
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but sit had a large mole on her neck which contrast- 
ed difagreeably with its snowy whiteness. - She was 
pleagd with Frank, and her parents liked his for- 


dijating the temper, habits, and future fortunes of 
ple. Frank, as usual, got so deep in the subject 
the forgot every thing else, 

‘¢ Nathaniel Wanley—I think itis he,” quoth our 
heyo, ‘¢ says thata mole on the neck just under the 
rizht ear, is a sure sign of a backbiting disposition. ” 

his was precisely the situation of the mole on 
the snowy neck of the lady of his love; and though 
he had his eye fixed on the very spot, he had no more 
idea of any personal application in his speech than 
the manin the moon. But though he had not, every 
one else had, and particularly the lady. ; 
“ Nathaniel Wanley is a great fool,” said she in 


‘* He’s dead,” said Frank. 

“¢ So much the better,” quoth the lady, 

“ce Why so??? 

*¢ Because—because he can’t tell more lies about 
me fur you to repeat before my face.” 

‘¢ Heavens!” aspirated our hero, asthe whole af- 
fair stared him full in the mind’s eye; ** ’ve made 
a pretty piece of business of it. The malapropos 
has ruined me again!” 

His anticipations were soon realized. Miss 
Spicebird took an early opportunity of apprizing 
him that as she presumed he could have little regard 
fora ‘* backbiting lady,” she begged that in future 
he would spare himself the trouble of pretending 
to it. 

Shortly after this affair of the mole, Frank fell in 
company with a young officer of great merit and ac- 
complishments, high spirited and brave, but of low 
parentage. It was generally understood that he was 
a foundling; certain it is he was particularly sensitive 
on that point. They were at a dinner party, and 
some how or other the evil genius of our hero prick- 
ed him on to'touch the subject he of all others ought 
to have avgided. We don’t recollect exactly how it 
happened, but so it was; he expressed his astonish- 
ment at some lady having married a man_ similarly 
circumstanced with the young officer. ‘The rest of 
the company tried what virtue there was in winks, 
warnings of the finger, and joggings of the elbows, 
but the malapropos had got him in his toils. He 
went on more energetically than before, and finally 
became, in the opinion of all present, directly person- 
al to the officer, who got upand quietly left the ta- 
ble. There wasa dead portentous pause as he re- 
tired, and all present anticipated what would follow, 
except Frank, who wondered at his abrupt depar- 
ture. 

That very evening a gentlemancalled on him with 
an invitation to Hoboken, bright and early next morn- 
ing. 

% For what?” asked our hero. 

*¢ For insulting him publicly with the misfortune 
of his birth,” said the other. 

*¢ Bless me!” exclaimed Frank, ‘* I never thought 
of him all the time [ was talking.” 

¢ You will find it difficult to make him or the com- 
pany believe it. You were highly personal.” 

** But if IT assure him I was not so?” 

** He and all the rest will consider it an evasion, 
and call you a coward.” 

*©O very well,” and he immediately signified his 
acceptance of the polite invitation which was signed 
*your most obedient and very humble servant.” 

The morning was bright and beautiful, and thegiver 
reflected in its placid bosomall the charms of heaven 
and of earth as they glided over to Weehawk, and 
landed under that awtal cliff which has so often been 
stained with the blood of generous mistaken spirits. 

As the parties received their weapons, Frank ad- 
dressed his antszonist— 

“T regret exceedingly, sir—” 

Hush,” whispered his second, who, like most other 
seconds, was an amateur of fighting, in the second 

rson. 

**Hush, itis too late now for an apology or expla- 
nation,” 

Q, if that’s the case,” replied our hero. 

The first fire both missed. 

*¢ Cannot [ explain now?” asked Frank, who had 
behaved with the most perfect self-possession. 

‘¢By no means—you would be disgraced,” said | 
the second, who was very zealous for the honour of | 
his friend. 

They fired again. 

Alas!” thought poor Frank, as he lay weltering 
in his blood. ‘*Alas! that a man should die of the 
malapropos!” 

And thus ended the chapter of his blunders. 


Translated for the Now York American, from “ Le Courier 
des Etats Unis.”’ 


THE MADMAN. 


Two travellers of distinction, after a few days re-. 
sidence in Ferrara, determined to visit the hospital, 
or rather prison, of St. Ann, in which are confined 
the unhappy victims of insanity. ‘he eldest of the 
travellers was entirely bald, and his countenance 
exhibited a mixture of shrewdness and simplicity, | 
and a certain air of noble benevolence. Whenever 
he questioned the conductor assigned them by the 
keeper of the Hospital, he fixed his piercing gaze 
upon his savage and immoveable features, and seem- 


The latter siezed the ponderous keys in the hands 


ject of their reflections. 


arms of theunfortunate prisoner, who appeared stu- 
pified with joy. 
dinal, as soon as his agitation would allow him to | 
speak, ‘‘is it thus we meet again?”’—then, turning to 


The other traveller was some years younger.— 
His perfumed hair escaped from under a cap glitler- 
ing with jewels. A short cloak of scarlet velvwt, 
richly embroidered, was tastefully flung over lis 
shoulders; under this was a vest trim with t 
richest ermine, upon. which were visible the links ¢ 
a brilliant gold chain. He wore gantelets of sil 
and one hand rested upon the pummel of a rich 
sword, suspended by a satin scarf, and the sound of 
his silver spursalone broke the silence in the long 
corridors they traversed. 

Etienne de la Boetie, said his companion in 
French, this jailer appears to me as stupid as he is 
hideous, and [ am sure he will be unable to give us 
any information respecting the place we are about to 
examine; this is unfortunate, for my curiosity is 
much excited. At this moment a young Italian, 
who was walking in the corridor, approached them, 
and expressing himself in French, which he spoke 
fluently, offered to be their guide through the differ- 
ent wards of the Hospital. I can tell you, added 
he, the different kinds of madness these poor people 
labour under. ‘The offer is made with too much po- 
liteness for Monsieur de Montaigne and myself to 
refuse, replied La Boetie. 

Strozzi, for that was the name of the Italian, en- 
tered a long hall formed by narrow cells, before the 
doors of which he would stop and describe with sin- 
gular acuteness the various description of insanity 
of the inmates, His sound remarks and his a 
able manner of communicating them, delighted the 
travellers, and gave rise to a crowd of reflections 
which they mutually interchanged, often with the 
tribute of a tear. 

The poet and Montaigne were in the midst of an 
argument in the melancholy mood, when they were 
suddenly interrupted by the creaking of the door of 
acell. A man covered with rags and bowed down 
with suffering rather than age, issued forth with cau- 
tion, casting around him fearful glances. His beard 
and hair were in disorder, and his pale and extenu- 
ated features possessed, notwithstanding, a some- 
thing noble and commanding in their expression.— 
He advanced cautiously towards the strangers, and 
drawing a letter from his bosom,—*‘If you are Chris- 
tiaus,”? said he, in a low and solemn tone, *‘ cause 
this to be delivered to the princess Leonora d’Est.”’ 
La Boetie exchanged a smile with Montaigne and 
Strozzi, at the same time taking the paper to avoid 
irritating the feelings of the poor creature who ad- 
dressed them. 

‘* | appear to you mad,” continued he; ‘‘and you 
class me with the degraded beings with whom I am 
immured, Alas! I know not how I have been able 
to preserve my reason and support the infamous tor- 
tures they have heaped upon me. From the bosom 
of a brilliant court to be thrown into a loathsome 
dungeon, to be torn from bright visions of fame, of 
friendship, of love, to groan seven years alone—yes, 
alone! or among madmen and torments, to curse 
the fatal gift of genius, and the fame attached to my 
name; who could thus exist? In the name of the Vir- 
gin,” cried he, embracing the knees of Montaigne, 
and bathing them with his tears, ‘‘put an end to this 
horrible torment, Let Leonora but know where I 
exist, and she will come to my deliverance. You 
hesitate; you fear her brother—yes, dread him; his 
revenge is dreadful—implacable. Well, then, tell 
Conca, the Prince of Mantua, or the friend of my 
youth, the faithful Cardinal Cinthio, that here, 
under a fictitious name,” suddenly was heard 
the dreadful voice of the jailer, and the echo of his 
heavy and hurried steps; the poor creature shuddered, 
was silent, and slunk affrighted to his dungeon, and 
the iron-featured jailer barred the door upon him 
without interrupting the canzonetia he had been hum- 
ming when approaching the group. 

“he delusion of this man,” observed the young 
Italian to the travellers, ‘‘is to believe himself be- 
loved by a lady of rank. Sometimes he weeps over 
letters he imagines he has received from her; at 
other-, he is heard talking of feces, tournaments, and 
victories. Sometimes he is heard reciting verses, 
which he traces upon the walls of his cell, for they 
cocasionally allow him alight, as his madness is ney-. 
er furious; it is rather a deep melancholy, an habitual 
gloomy sadness. His stanzas are always addressed 
to the imaginary object of his passion, and the letter 
he just gave you, Lam sure, is filled with expres- 
sions of love and tenderness.” 

**It is indeed,” said Montaigne, who had just 
finished reading it. ‘*He writes to the princess of 
Ferrara in the language of the most favoured lover; 
hereealls to her the private interviews she once grant- 
ed him, and doubts not that his Leonora will fly to [ 
his deliverance whenever she shall know that he is | 
here immured. Poor human nature!” said he, sigh- 
ing; ‘‘what we have just witnessed would go strongly 
to support the bold assertion of Pliny—* Nothing can 
exceed the degradation and vanity of man.’ ” 

He had just finished this comment, when the | 
sound of approaching footsteps was heard, and soon | 
his higiness Cardinal Cinthio (whom Montaigne 
had seen the day before at Court) entered in the | 
utmost haste and agitation, followed by the keeper, | 


of the jailer, and with his own hand opened the mas- | 
sive door which had just been closed upon the ob- 


ese 


Cardinal Cinthio threw himself weeping into the 


‘My dear friend,” cried the Car- 


ed to wish to read in them his answer. . 


the spectators of this moving seene, ‘‘Gentlemen,” 


said he, in a transport of indignation, ‘‘you see how 
the Duke of Ferrara rewards pict AE your coun- 
ry, tell the whole world that Torquato ‘Tasso groan- 
ed seven years in this vile dungeon, while the uni- 
verse mourned his death:—but come noble sufferer,” 
said he, *‘let us fly this impious land; Rome has yet 
in reserve for thee the immortal laurel crown.” 
After their departure, Montaigne, a little chagrin- 
ed at his mistake, remained a few moments silent, 
then turning to Strozzi, took leave of him, cordially 


thanking him for his politeness in acting as their 


guide. ‘* What!” said he gravely, * do you leave 
me without worshipping me?” Montaigne looked 
athim withastonishment. ‘* Thouignorant mortal.” 
continued the young Italian, ‘thas not my sublime 
nius, which but now enchained your admiration, 
as not the gift of ongues I possess revealed my 
mysterious divinity ? 'Kneel!” cried he, at the same 
time grasping Montagne by the throat,“ kneel thou 
heathen, worship me or I will strangle thee!” 

La Boetie and thejailer hastened to the relief of 
Montaigne, and whik dragging this new madman to 
his cell—* My dearsir,” said he, at the same time 
adjusting his disordeed dress, ‘‘we ought not to be 
very vain of our undestanding, since we have to day 
admired the intellectof a madman, and mistaken for 
a madman the greatet genius of Italy.—Truly So- 
crates was right in Siying he knew but one thing— 
that he knew nothing and Pliny to write, nothing is 
certain but uncertainty—and [to add, what do [know? 


THE COLRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 

ANTLSENTIMENTA.ICS, OR WHAT WILL NOT 
PLEAS! THE WORLD. 
ITVOCATION, 

Sequester’d mind, avake thy dormant powers, 
Call from their silent caves and forest bowers 
Spirits of thought, conpanions whose sweet spell 
Has shed enchantmett o’er this heart’s lone cell; 
Thine is the track by common feet unsought, 
By poet and philosopier untaught— 
To seek through mountains of time honour’d lies, 
The trackless spot wlere truth forgotten sighs— 
Though beauty’s scom and manhood’s fiery hate, 
And pride’s anath’maon these labours wait—- 
Still to the task, self-narshall’d on the the way 
By will, too mighty fr prudential sway, 
My fated spirit fies trough passion’s strife, 
To desecrate the god of social lite. 


I’m weary of thelearn’d and good, 
The moral an the wise; 

From these my leart abhorring shrinksg,. 
And shudders :s it sighs. 


And amorous virtue—I detest 
The sentimental claim 

Of slaves, luxurious and proud, 
Who deify their shame. 


For these have made the human soul 
A temple for all pride, 

And wheresoe’er their rites have spread, 
Peace, love, and pleasure died. 


Hark! o’er the nations, wide and deep, 
How swells the bigot roar! 

Sweet pleasure, what triumphant note 
Shall thy lost fame restore? 


Still from the cities to the plain 
The fell anath’ma rings, 

And ev’ry echo, every breeze, 
Some execration brings. 


Crush’d pleasure, long shall crested spleen 
Its deadly upas trace, 

For vassal genius lends its might 
To hallow thy disgrace. 


Expell’d from lands of arts and armas, 
Of laws and social right, 

To herd thee with the peasant slave, 
And thrill him with delight. 


Thou with the tarban’d Persian dwell’st, 
Where flames day’s rising car, 

And from the merry slave thou hid’st 
The bow and scimitar. 


And thou on Adria’s haunted shore, 
(E’en neath its prison piles,) 

Art mated with Venetian chains, 
And gild’st them with thy smiles, 


Do I not love the jocund danee, 
The soft voluptuous lyre— 

The pealing laugh and airy joke, 
That erowds and mirth inspire?’ 


Do I not Jove with painted cards 
A dreamlike war to wage? 

Or watch, in self-forgetting mood, 
The pageant of the stage?—. 


Ah, no—the iron in my soul | 
Has sent its fatal rust, 
And my sophisticated breast 


Must grovel in the dust. 


For I was rear’d in schools where pride 
And savage honour reign, 

Where hate and emulation strive 
To plant life’s way with pain. 


A Lara in the festive hall, 
A stranger in the erowd— 

With gloom unborrow’d of remorse, 
My lonely heart is bow’d. 


Oh never more these eyes shall hail 
The rosy beam of joy, 

My pedant soul is all corrupt, 
And flies the lovely toy. 


“To suckle fools and chronicle small beer.”” 


I will not leave my father’s halls 

To dwell a peasant’s bride with thee, 
Though beauty on thy manly brow 

Sits thron’d in sculptural majesty. - 


Deep thought and passion from thy lips 
In music’s purest numbers glide, 

Too gifted friend, I mourn and sigh, 
But cannot live a nameless bride. 


My bosom’s conflict who shall tell, 
It feels the threat’nings of despair— 
Ah, would that I could fly with thee, 
Or from this breast thy image teay. 


The adamantine rules of life, 
Are written here in words that burn, 
I cannot share that humble home 
Which fools would deem my glory’s urn. 


Not fools alone, the learn’d and bright 
Would look with pity on my fate— 
Can I, in self-sought infamy, 
Erase the dreams of early state? 


Would love’s enchanting smile atone 
For gaudy pride’s contemptuous sneer, 
For rank and influence resign’d, 
And all that social life holds dear? 


Oh that our heads were silver’d o’er, 

That years had quench’d ambition’s fire— 
Then would we seek some lonely cell, 

And from a heartless world retire. 


LINES 


On an old Album—not the weekly journal of that name, 
equally amusing and instructive—but one of those hack- 
nied gilt and lettered repositories for prescriptive flat- 
tery and nonsense,—‘‘a tenth transmitter of a foolish 
face."* 

Pale scroll, dim record of the past, 
What dreamy years have fled, 

Since friendship on thy stainless page 
Its first effusions shed. 


Sad moralist! with whom I ask 
Nor homily or saw— 

For to thy stern vocation true, 
In thee I find no flaw. 


To struggle with oblivious chain, 
In doating mem’ry’s aid— 

To war against conflicting time, 
And stamp the fleeting shade. 


*T was this mistaken hope of life 
Thy real siature veil’d, 

And well hast thou thy pledge redeem’d— 
Ah, that its aim had fail’d. 


Too potent ally! o’er thy might 
Repentingly I weep, 

I wish the lost and dead forgot, 
The false and eoid to sleep. 


And such are they, the vision” train 
That lurk amidst these leaves, 

And when the shadowy band I see, 
My loathing bosom grieves. 


tung 80 there was every reason to believe it wou 
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PHILADELPHIA /ALBUM. 


Alas, that in these treacherous lines, 

These puerile gleams of thought, 
My memory shoald the mirror find 


Of images unsought. CaRaTHls. 


Sarurpay, Fresruary 12, 1831. 


Lrrerarny Parers.—It has sometimes been as- 
serted of our nation, that we are apt to be taken and 
beguiled by specious pretension and wrong opinion. 
In this allegation there is much truth, and a great 
measure of discernment to illustrate it is not needed, 
when we look at literature alone. The country is 
at this moment flooded with literary periodicals, not 
more than half a dozen of which are creditable to 
our literary pretension, or worthy the public patron- 
age. We would by no means decry that noble spirit 
among the people, which causes these mushroons to 
flourish. The principle of patronage is a good one: 
but it is brought out by inordinate cuLtiNe and 
false representation, which, on the part of those who 
promise largely and never perform, is highly repre- 
hensible. Money, not talent, is the basis by which 
many a pseudo literary paper is commenced and sus- 
tained, until those who contribute to its first suste- 
nance become disgusted with the publication which 
has deceived them, and their patronage justly fail- 
ing, it sinks to merited oblivion, or lingers along 
like a victim of consumption till its inevitable disso- 
lution at last arrives. This is seldom or ever the 
case with works conducted with talent, and sustained 
with power. We have a dozen papers of the kind 
mentioned, in our mind’s eye at the present time. 
Some of them have not the most distant claims to 
patronage, and scarcely to respect; and their cireula- 


tion is only extended. by some ‘‘premium” trick of 


the publisher, making it an object for persons to pro- 


cure subscribers: others, boastfully exclaiming of 


their encouragement of native ability, are made up 
from foreign works without acknowledgment, and 
afford not even a passing notice of indigenous effort. 
There is no engine which we can at this moment 


wield in defence of our national honour and discern- 


ment as our-literature; but its powers are shackled 
and subdued by the success of ignorant enterprise 
and bare-faced assumption. We have before asserted, 


and we still reiterate the expression, that those alone 
who have won reputation in literature should be per- 
mitted to cater for the public. They who are inca- 


pableof originating a complete thought—whose only 


desire is /ucre, even if it be attained at the expense 
of crushing the literary energies of our infant repub- 


lio—whose souls are unexpansive and benighted, 


brood only over their pockets—are not fit to superin- 
tend or control our young republic of letters. They 


check ambitious and ardent spirits, who might give 


abroad? Simply because it has become habitual 
with a large portion of our reading population to 
imbibe their opinions of literary men and books from 
foreign criticism, forgetting their own independence, 
and paying comparatively no deference to native wri- 
ters. Another reason which may be assigned for the 
depression of our literature is the fact, that so many 
shallow and designing men have acquired power and 
risen into office by the low crafts of political intrigue, 
that men of genius seeing this, and also seeing the 
degenerate state of our literatuse, have forsaken the 
paths of the latter for the po +r and emolument of 
the former. With one or two éxceptions, our poets 
have turned politicians—so wig our prose writers. 
Irving, Cooper and Paulding} hold appointments 
under the goverament—Bryantadits a political news- 
paper—Prentice has followed js example, with the 
additional task of becoming a fographer to Henry 
Clay. Thus it is with most ofgur literary men, and 
thus it will be until the countr# grows older, and is 
purified of some of the pretenspn which now preys 
upon its intellectual character;and until the book- 
sellers and publishers, insteah of reprinting with 
avidity all the foreign trash thais sent to us, usher- 
ed into notice by the panegyricéf some bookseller’s 
stipendiary abroad, foster thegenius of native wri- 
ters, and by guaranteeing to tlema certain sum for 
the performance of an nf task, give 


incentive to their powers, andspme certainty of re- 
muneration for the appropriatin of these powers, 
and the sacrifice of proportions tine 


Correctiox.—In: noticing @ literary work, esta- 
blished a few months ago, in tlis city, a late number 
of the Camden (N. J.) Star ramarks: 


‘*It is unquestionably a wak of high character, 
in aliterary sense, and reflectsgreat honor on its in- 
defatigable editors. All the wticles, both original 
and selected, are of the first #der, and completely 
refutes the ungenerous assert, that ‘* no talentex- 
ists in the United States.” truth is, and it can- 
not be controverted, that Amecan genius is rapidly 
supplanting that of foreign camitries, Great Britain 
in particular.” | 


While we admire the a patriotic feelings 
of the editor of the Star, (for they are such as every 
honest American should holdand encourage,) we 
would inform him that the vark of which he has 
spoken, does very little in the}furtherance of Ame- 
rican genius, and so far from fefuting the assertion 
that ‘* we have no talentat home,” seems to consider 
that talent at least secondary to that of foreign mar- 
kets. The whole contents oj the work, with very 
few exceptions, are foreignj—and instead of sup- 
planting British literature, te foster the domestic ar- 
ticle, they are taken, with little or no credit, from 
London publications—so that ‘‘ Great Britain in par- 
ticular” furnishes nearly all the matter of the work. 
That more national and, in the end, private honor and 
success would acerue from the use of our own mate- 


known to the reading public. His brilliant sketches 
of eharacter—his racy descriptions of the manners 
anl customs of the present artificial state of society, 
hive been much, and frequently, and justly, advane- 
al. The principal character of. the work is suppos- 
tdto be a “Prophet,” or ‘‘Preacher”—a bold, fear- 
less, talented, ambitious chief—who works up the 
superstition of his tribe, and attempts to turn it into 
an engine to repel civilization, trample upon know- 
ledge, and place an insurmountable barrier around 
the wild wilderness of Indian manners and customs. 


Mr. Tuomas Campss 11, the celebrated author of 
Pleasures of Hope, whose name has so long given 
eclat to the London New Monthly Magazine, has 
retired from the editorial responsibilities of that pe- 
riodical.. The poet is somewhat stricken in years, 
has accumulated a comfortable fortune through his 
high reputation, and he is doubtless desirous of pass- 
ing his last days in comfort and in peace—bou of 
which are inconsistent with editorial life. 


The ‘‘Memontats or Bisnor Hobart,” compris- 
ing twelve discourses pronounced at different places 
on the occasion of the decease of that eminent divine, 
to which will be prefixed a raemoir of the life of the 
late Bishop, are in the course of publication in New 
York. The work will be embellished with a por- 
trait. 


‘The Talisman” and the,“ French Keepsake” 
for 1831, have just been received at M’Kewan’s 
Fancy Store, No. 66 Chesnut street. Both are beau- 
tiful and costly books. The first contains eighteen 
splendid engravings, and has been published under 
the editorial supervision of Mrs. Zillah Madonna 
Watts. Among its contents are productions from 
the pen of Leigh Hunt, L. E. L., S. T. Cole- 
ridge, P. B. Shelley, John Keat, Francis Jeffrey, 
Mrs. Hemans, Charles Lamb, the author of the 
Lovers’ Quarrels, the editor of the London Literary 
Gazette, N. P. Willis, Mrs. Embury, and others 
equally known to the literary public. The work is 
very beautiful, and its contents appear to have been 
selected with much discrimination. 

The French work is also worthy of praise. It | 
contains articles from the pens of Fontanoy, Cha- 
teaubriand, B. Constant, De Beranger, Madame Cot- 
ton, Madame de Stael, and others equally known 
as writers of repute. Both the Talisman and Keep- 
sake are got up with a degree of splendour that are 
not surpassed in works of this kind, 


‘‘The Siamese T wins,” a satirical tale of the times, 
by the author of Pelham, was announced as on the 
eve of publication in London, on the 13th of Decem- | 
ber. It will be published in one volume, 8yo. The 
Life of Mrs. Jordan, by Boaden, was nearly ready for | 
the press—also, the ‘‘Lives of the Italian Poets,” by 
the Rev. Henry Stebbing. 


| so awkwardly betrayed! In fact, 


that is, until April, 1790, in order to devote 
ney fo benevolent purposes. On the first 
every month, we will agree upon the objec 
which it may most advantageously be appli 
beg _ accept my most, sacred honour as a plelge 
for this. I shoul that my plan may be 
to ourselves only; but you well know, that I do 

nor ever shall, keep any thing secret from you.” 

** The character of the Dake of Chartres is grea 
improved, particularly in the past year. He wis 
naturally well disposed; and he has become intelli- 
gent and virtuous. He has nothing of the frivolity 
usually found in children of the same age; and he 
despises the airs, the dress, the jewels and orna- 
ments, of which the young are commonly so fond. 
He has no attachment to money, is very disinterest- 
ed, despises luxury, and his disposition is very 
noble; in short, like his brothers and sister, he has 
an excellent heart, which, with the aid of reflection, 
will become the source of every other valuable 
quality. P 


The following extract, giving an account of a visit 
she paid to Voltaire at Ferney, appears to have been 
written in a more impartial spirit than she usually 
evinces when referring to those known as “ the phi- 
losophers,”’ for whom she seams to have imbibed 
the most implacable and envenomed hatred, and 
that, too, from other causes than those growing out 
of a difference in religious sentiment. 


‘** We took our seats at the table, but M. de Vol- 
taire was far from being agreeable. He appeared 
to be in a constant passion with his servants; eryin 
out to them in a tone of voice so loud and shrill, that 
I several times involuntarily started from my chair. 
I had been previously apprised of this habit, which 
is not very common elsewhere in the presence of 
strangers; but it was easy to perceive that it was a 
habit with him, as his servants gave no indications 
of surprise or alarm. After dinner, M. de Voltaire, 
knowing my fondness for music, called upon Ma- 
dame Denis to play upon the harpsicord. Her style 
of perenne reminded me of the age of Louis 
XIV.; but it could not be numbered amo g the.most 
agreeable associations with that delightful period. 
She had just completed a piece of Rameau, when a 
pretty little girl of seven or eight entered the roo 
and ran to embrace M. de Voltaire, calling him 
Papa. Hereturned her caresses with infinite grace; 
and seeing that I contemplated the scene with plea- 
sure, told me, that the little girl was a great grand 
daughter of the great Corneille, on whose mother 
he had bestowed a marriage portion. How would 
this have affected me, if he had not called to mind 
those commentaries, in which injustice and envy are 

was every m 
wounded by strange contrasts, and my sileniretion® oon 
constantly checked, and even destroyed, by odious 
recollections and revolting extravagance. 

** After M. de Voltaire had received several yisi- 
ters from Geneva, he proposed to us a drive in his 
carriage. The horses were brought, and he, his 
niece, Madame de St. Julien, and myself, took our 
seats in the derline. He carried us into the villa 
for the purpose of showing us the houses he had 
erected, and some benevolent institutions which he 
had founded. Here he appears far greater than in 
his writings; for the effects of an intelligent liberali- 
ty are every where visible, and one finds it diffieult 
io believe that the same hand which has recorded 
so much impiety, wickedness, and falsehood, has 
done so much that is noble, judicious and useful, It 
was his custom to show this villa 


rials in literature, and the patronage of our own ge- ge to strangers, and 


the country renown; their leaden dulness which is nius, cannot be doubted,—and we are proud that the 


the force of money pushed upon the public to the 
exclusion of real merit, creates indifferent taste, and 
inculeates neglect of real mind. It is time such lite- 
rature was dispensed with; and until it is, we shall, 
as in duty bound, lift up our voice against the evil. 
“The remedy,” as the politicians say, “lies with 
the people,”—we trust it will be enforced. 

The Charleston Gazette, although strongly oppos- 
ed to the existing tariff, suggests the propriety of 
one upon foreign books, prints, paintings and statua- 
ry. The condition of this country, says that print, 
*¢in the arts is truly lamentable. To succeed in 
these pursuits, her artists are required to expatriate. 
themselves—to fly to other countries for that protec- 
tion and patronage, which is denied to them at home. 
They are compelled, as in the case of WasutneTtox 
Invine, to conciliate the prejudices of foreigners— 
to consult the appetites of remote’nations—to do ho- 
nour to the history and achievements of other worlds, 
to the exclusion and injury of the credit, character 
and chronicles of their ewn.” - jee 

This is all very true, and is the result of one of 
two things—either that our domestic literature is not 
sufficiently appreciated andencouraged, or that our 
writers do not possess sufficient mental stamina to 

command encouragement. Yet if Cooper and Ir- 
ving succeed abroad, why not at home? Why is it 
“~~ that no writer meets with distinguished favour in 

, his country, until he has acquired a reputation 


7 a to speak of it plainly, but without the slightest affee- 
ae MADAME DE GENLIS—LOUIS PHILIP, | “10"7 10 explain every thing which he had accom- 
rican papers. ‘The work mentioned is, in itself, is a notice Of the Memoirs of Madame de Genlis; it mark could be made. P When we ess my nd gl 


worthy of commendation:—But if things ” called is written ina perspicuous and happy style,embodies | ¥Ts4tion upon what we had seen became very ani- 
by their right names, it will not claim any thing on mated. Atevening, [ took my leave. M, de Voltaire 


much general information, and vividly delineates | 
the score of furthering American literature. When arene : Berry ext day; but I was 


| urged me to remain to dine the n 
2 : : ie charaeter of her whose emoirs” are the su xious to 

the frequent commendations are considered which a return. to Geneva. 

we have made in reference to the periodical in ques- 


ject of elucidation. There are few women of the. ** All the portraits and busts of Voltaire resemble 
: eee ask revolutionary era of France, more likely to elicit the | a mrongy but no artist has done full justice to 
tion, we shall not be-called invidious in our explana- siNcaitin of ‘the public’ thin’ Maddie’ de Gealis, iseyes. I expected to find them brilliant and full 
tion. ‘The assertion may be very “ ingenuous” that 
we have no talent in the United States; but we think 


of fire; and they were in fact the fi 
whose intimate connexion with many of the most | seen; but they had at the same = ep ed thd 
the principle which chooses, at a greater expense, 
to foster the foreign extracts, in preference to our 


prominent personages of her time, has imparted an | pression, which it is impossible to describe; the soul 
authorative character to. whatever she may have | Zaire shone through them. This charming ex- 
._, | pression was entirely destroyed by his very mali- 
oo written in relation to the transactions of that period. | cious laugh and smile. He was quite infirm, and 
Owe, CXSrte a Saree destructive influence than mere | Naturally endued with a good understanding and | his gothic movements made him appear older than 
of vigorous intelleet, improved by educdtion and study, he really was; his voice was sepulehral, and the more 
berality. The very essence of literary novelty, 9+ an early age acquired a reputation for talents | pad habit cf bY no means deaf, he 
high mental gratification, exists in the seenes and te Bee: bOF fens | had a habit of raising it to a very hight pitch. Whe 
: gra is , “el not often to be found with those who are surrounded | his conversation did not turn upon relicion or his 
annals o our country :—and it isa disgraceful truth, by the parade and glitter of a licentious court, and personal enemies, it was simple and unpretendin 
that their stirring elements are more developed and was selected by the Duke of Orleans, the father of oe at atte delightful. rt 
patronised in England and on the continent of Ea the present king of France, as governess to his chil- ap to me, however, that he could not endure 
mes eg moment, than in our own republic. | 4 Believing her opinion to be of some mo- 
ey who assist in retarding our progress in the sned this article i “Revie” 
most prevalent and agreeable branches of literature, ment, we have noticed this article in the ‘‘Review 
deserve rather the thanks of the English than the 
American people. 
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to hear another express an opinion diff . 
own; the slightest contradiction made of is 
voice very angry and piercing.” 
chiefly for the purpose of inserting an extract, show- 
ing in what estimation the character and abilities of 
Louis Philip were held by her, who, in some mea- 
sure, assisted in their formation. 
‘* This morning I received a t 


axp Keax.—At the recent 
of young Kean in this city, he met with "34 Snaie 
than on a former occasion—that is, the audiences 
that attended his performances were not so numer- 
ous, although we believe it was generally admitted 
that he sustained throughtout the reputation which 
he acquired in his first visit. We heard at the time 
that efforts were making, on the part of those who 


>. 


The New York Courier mentions that one of our 
most distinguished literary writers is just about fin- 
ishing a work of fiction founded on the peculiar cus- 
toms and manners of certain Indian tribes now no 
more. The talents and genius of the author are well 


ouching letter from 
the Duke of Chartres, which I will preserve as a 

ious memorial of him. The following passage is 
aithfully copied from it: ‘I will resign all amuse- 
ments until I shall have completed my education, | 
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strong friendship and indiscriminate ad- 
mirgion for Mr. Forrest, to decry the merits of 
Keg; but believing that no such unmanly intention 


codd possibly exist, we refrained from complying 
with the suggestions of several who were anxious to 


reality, we shall have a whole forest of little Forrests 
—mere imitators—students of no school, if students 
at all—mere ranters, not readers—none wilf ever 
realize the good fortune of their model, though 
many may excel him in intellectual, not physical 
advantages, 


The collegiate year begins on the 15th day of Se 


designed especially for the perusal of the 
tember, and terminates on the Slst day of July. 7 8 peony © pe working 


is divided into three terms, the first commencing on 
the 15th of September, and terminating on the 22d 


classes of society, but may doubtless be perused with 


of December; the second commencing on the 7th of | 0n to write with success a work like that proposed, 


pleasure by all classes. Of the capacity of Mr. Simp- 


January, and terminating on the 15th of April; and 


no one who has perused his articles upon the subject, 


EE ‘(time 


e the affair noticed in a public manner. Surely 
Mr. Forrest could never, from motives of selfishness 
or rivalry, have entertained or exhibited any hos- 
tility towards a stranger, although in the same pro- 
fession, of gentlemanly habits, correct feelings, and 
high merits as an actor; and believing that the indis- 
ereet and over-zealous panegyrists of the distin- 

ished American tragedian have acted in opposi- 
tion to the wishes and disposition of their favourite, 
we give the following from the New York Courier 
of Saturday, simply because it states some truths in 
relation to Forrest as well as to Kean, which the 
impartial and unprejudiced portion of the public 
will not be unwilling to hear. 


Mr. C. Kean.—The Mercantile of Friday last, 
has the following remarks on this young and promi- 
nent actor:— 

«¢ Mr. C. Kean has just terminated a very unsuc- 
cessful engagement at Philadelphia. The spell of 
a name no longer supports him, the light of this star 
is sadly diminished.” “3 

The great beauty and advantage of London criti- 
cisms consist in their fairness and fearlessness—in 
their being severely just, without being illiberal, in 
their leading and not following public taste. It will 
be asked from whence does this phenomena of edi- 
torial impartiality arise’—From the fact, that actors 
are not acquainted with critics—critics are not to be 
approached, not to be coaxed, purchased, or flatter- 
ed—you never hear of the critics of the Times, the 
Chronicle, the Courier, &c. &c. eating canvass back 
suppers and drinking Champaigne with actors after 
the play is over; you hear of no confederacy to puff 
certain men, for certain considerations. A London 
critic does not understand how to underrate the me- 
rits of one actor, for the purpose of advancing the 
interests of another; nor should we in this country. 
The foregoing paragraph, unkind and ungenerous as 
itis, requires something more than a short paragraph 
in reply, and we shall give it. 

The elder Kean, whatever may have been the 


faults in his acting, undoubtedly burst upon the Brit- 


ish public ina blaze of dramatic glory, and for along 

eriod, was without even approachable competition. 

Ve are in error if we attempt to underrate the per- 
ception and talent of British writers; they under- 
stand what good acting is, and what qualifications ure 
necessary to constitute a good actor. Kean’s popu- 
larity and extraordinary success were richly produc- 
tive, and his genius and talents off the stage, intro- 
duced him into the first cirelesof the British empire, 
but like some men, he failed in taking proper advan- 
tage of his enviable success; and in short, lost his 
money, his health, and his reputation. This only 
son he educated at Eton, or some of the first col- 
leges, and at the age of seventeen years, the claims 
of a sick and probably neglected mother, induced 
him to venture upon a dangerous attempt, and en- 
counter a sea of troubles and prejudices in trying his 
fortunes on the stage. His suecessin England, trom 
obvious causes, was flattering without being profita- 
ble, and he emigrated to this country, as presenting 
a wider field for the display and the cultivation of 
talent; and with the hope, that the efforts of a young 
man scareely twenty, might be well received and 
generously supported by an American public. He 
was well received, and his success was unquestion- 
able, his future prospects undoubted, his merits duly 
appreciated, and his correct deportment properly 
estimated; and he had the happiness of sending £300 
of his earnings to comfort his sick mother. All at 
once, we have an ungenerous paragraph in a New 
York paper which declares, that young Kean has 


, failed in Philadelphia, and is broken down, Is this 


a fact? Mr. Kean drew very good houses here, and 
ripe scholars,excellent judges, and men of taste, pro- 
nounced him a promising actor, evincing all the be- 
nefits and undoubted advantages of an excellent and 
finished education, with a perfect knowledge of his 
author, a neat and classic reader, giving a fullness 
and point to all his reeitations—with phy sical defects 
no doubt, but great requisites for a first rate trage- 
dian. It so happened, however, that the houses of 
Mr. Kean were interrupted by the better houses of 
that extraordinary and gifted boy, Master Burke; 
also by the New Year’s holidays, 4 cosa suc- 
cession of novelties, and Jastly, in Philadelphia and 
in this city, by the excellent sleighing. Would it 
not have been more charitable, more liberal, in the 
editor of the Mercantile, to have imputed Mr. Kean’s 
thin houses to real causes, rather than a diminution 
of attraction, or a fallen off of talent? The secret 
however is, that Mr. Kean or any body else is to be 
written down, to sustain Mr. Forrest. We make 
no party for particular actors; we belong to no such 
party; we speak our mind freely, fearlessly, and pro- 
rect all who may merit protection. Mr. Kean, if he 
studies, and is careful of himself, will, in seven 

‘ears, be as eminent as ever his father was. Mr. 
Forrest will realize a large fortune, and deservedly; 
he will not study and will not improve, for the simple 
reason, that his patrons ate content with him as he 
is, and his editorial friends will not find fault with 
him; but while we may haye nothing like Kean in 


SOMETHING NEW IN THE ARTS. 

We have seen a new effort of the arts in a speci- 
men of Mezzotinto engraving, of which we think 
very favourably, and consequently commend to pub- 
lic attention. It is a picture entitled “Parriorism 
and AGE,” the engraving being exeeuted by Mr. 
Sartain, a young English artist of high promise and 
character, from a painting by John Neagle, Esq. of 
thiscity. The original was a remnant of 76, whom 
the celebrated painter found on a stormy night last 
winter in great distress, under cover of a pile of 
broken bricks and timber near the new buildings of 
the University in Ninth street. None but a painter 
of genius and patriotism would have appropriated 
his art, under the circumstances, to the delineation 
of'such a subject, and judging from the engraving he 
has acquitted himself with the most signal and mas- 
terly success. We are among those who think high- 
ly of our artists, especially those possessing such re- 
markable merits as Mr. Neagle, and it is therefore 
we are glad to notice all original and creditable pro- 
ductions of a like character with that under conside- 
ration. 

The Mezzotinto style of engraving much resem- 
bles lithography, but is certainly superior in point 
of strength, clearness and effect, producing richer 
tones of colour than either the line or stipple man- 
ner. We learn that so successful has been the en- 
graver in his production, that Mr. Sully has engas 
ged him upon a head of the father of the American 
Episcopal Church, the venerable Bishop White, and 
Messrs, Carey & Lea have recently engaged him 
in the execution of a print for their next annual. 

We have seldom met with a print that pleased us 
better than ‘* Patriotism and Age,” and as it will be 
for sale at the book and fancy stores in a few days, 
we commend it to married folk, both young and 
old, as an appropriate and American ornament for 
their parlours. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

A catalogue of the officers and students, with an 
abstract of the regulations of this valuable institution, 
has just been published in pamphlet form. In the 
collegiate department the professors are the Rev. 
William H. De Lancey, D. D., Provost and Profes- 
sor of Moral Philosophy; Robert Adrian, L L. D., 
Vice Provost and Professor of Mathematics; Rev. 
Samuel B. Wylie, D. D. Professor of the Hebrew, 
Latin and Greek Languages; Alexander Dallas 
Bache, A. M. Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry; Rev. Edward Rutledge, A. M. Assistant 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, having charge of the 
department of English Literature; Thomas M‘Kin- 
ley, A. M. Tutor; A. D. Bache, Secretary of the 
Faculty; Augustus De Valville, Instructer in French; 
Augustus Willis, Instructer in Spanish; Herman 
Bokum, Instructer in German; and Frederick Dick, 
Janitor. 

in the Academical Department, the Rev. Samuel 
W. Crawford is Principal and Teacher of Classics, 
and Hubbard Rockwell, A. M. is Teacher of Eng- 
lish. 

Tn the Medical Department, Philip Syng Physick, 
M. D. is Professor of Anatomy; John Redman Coxe, 
M. 1). Professor of Materia Medica and Pharmacy; 
Nathaniel Chapman, M. D. Professor of the Insti- 
tutes and Practice of Physic and Clinical Medicine; 
Thomas C. James, M. D. Professor of Midwifery; 
Robert Hare, M. D. Professor of Chemistry; Wil- 
liam Gibson, M. D. Professor of Surgery; William 
E. Horner, M. D. Adjunct Professor of Anatomy; 
William P. Dewees, M. D. Adjunct Professor of 
Midwitery; Samuel Jackson, M. D. Assistant to the 
Professor of the Institutes and Practice of Physic and 
Clinical Medicine; W. E. Horner, Dean of the Fa- 
culty; Solomon W. Conrad, Professor of Botany; 
James i}. Truet, Janitor. 

The whole number of students at present in atten- 
dance at the various departments, is 774. Of these 
125 are attached to the Collegiate department, 410 
to the Medical, 82 to the Academical, and 157 to the 
charity (English) schools. In the collegiate depart- 

| ment the regulations are thus given:— 


the ¢Aird commencing on the Ist of May, and termi- 


nating on the last day of July. The vacations are two as printed in the public journals of the day, ean en- 
weeks at the close of the first term, two weeks at the | €¢rtain a doubt; and it is therefore we commend it to 
close of the second term, and six weeks at the close | attention. The work will be put to press as soon as 


of the third term. 


The students are distributed into four classes, viz: 
—The Senior Class. ‘Yhe Junior Class. ‘The So- 


phomore Class. Tie Freshman Class. 


five hundred subscribers are obtained. 


The population of Pennsylvania, according to the 


To be admitted ino the Freshman Class, a student late census, is 1,332,725. Increase since 1820, three 


must be at least fourteen years of age. He must be 


hundred and six thousand seven hundred and eighty- 


qualified for examyation on the following subjects | two. 


and authors:— 
Latin.—Cesar, Virgil, Sallust, Odes of Horace. 
Greek.—New Teitament, the Four Gospels, Acts, 
and the Epistles of Peter. Xenophon, first three 
books. Grzea Mirora, or Jacob’s Greek Reader. 
Quantity in scannng in each language. 


Arithmetic, incluting fractions and extraction of 


roots, | 

The elements of English grammar and of modern 
geography. 

No student is admitted to advanced standing with- 
out the fullest preparation for the class into which 
he applies for admision. 

The Senior and Jwior classes recite three times, 
and the Sophomore :nd Freshman classes four times 
each day, except Saturday, on which day each class 
recites once. 

All the classes, except the Senior class, recite both 
in the morning and afternoon. 

The instructions ef the College are conveyed in 
part by lectures, but principally by the study of the 
most approved text books, aided by the explanations 
of the professors. The diligence of the student is 
tested by rigid daily examinations. The character 
of each recitation is recorded, and the results com- 
municated to parentsor guardians in the middle or 
at the endof eachtern. At the end of each term, 
Nee examinations all the classes are held by the 

‘aculty; and the students are classed in the order of 
merit. 

Defective students are not allowed to proceed toa 
higher class, and ine»mpetent students are dismiss- 
ed from the institution 

The terms for instriction in the regular studies of 
the College already ewmerated, are $25 peg term, 
payable in advance. € 

The modern langu:ges are taught by approved in- 
structors at a moderate additional expense. 

Proper boarding, neluding washing, &c. can be 
had in the city, for from $24 to $3 per week. 

Students not from ‘he city of Philadelphia, will, 
if it be requested bytheir parents, have one of the 
faculty appointed as aguardian, who will take charge 
of the disbursementsand attend to the comfort and 
well-doing of the ind.zidual. 

The degree of Master of Arts may be conferred 
on the alumni of the University, bachelors in the arts 
of three years standing, who shall apply for that ho- 
nour, Any master of arts upon taking his degree, 
may <eliver a public dissertation, at the commence- 
ment at which his degree is conferred, under the di- 
rection of the provost. 

A public commencement for conferring degrees is 
held on the 3ist of July, unless that day fall on Sun- 
(ay, in which case it isheld on the preceding Satur- 

ay. 

The Medical Department is under the immediate 
government of the Medical Professors, who consti- 
tute the Faculty of Medicine, subject to the rules and 
statutes of the Board of Trustees. 

The Medical Faculty hold meetings for the pur- 
pose of arranging and conducting the business of their 
department, and establishing proper rules and regu- 
lations (subject to the rules aud statutes of the Board 
of Trustees) for the preservation of order and deco- 
rum among the medical students. They keep re- 
gular minutes of their proceedings, which are at all 
times open to the inspection of the Board of ‘lrus- 
tees. 

The Medical Faculty appoint one of their own 
members to act as Dean, and it is his duty to keep 
the minutes of the faculty, to arrange and conduct 
the business of examining the candidates for medical 
degrees, to arrange and conduct the business of the 
faculty at their meetings, and to attend to correspon- 
dence. 

The session for the Medical Lectures begins on the 
first Monday of November, and ends about the first 
day of March ensuing. : 

The commencement for conferring Medical De- 
grees isby a special mandamus of the Board of Trus- 
tees, held generally about the first day of April, or 
within as short a time as possible after the examina- 
tions of candidates are over. 


The University of Pennsylvania is generally and 
justly considered one of the most distinguished insti- 
tutions of the kind in the country; and never was un- 
der better management or more admirably adapted 
to the designs of such an institution than at the pre- 
sent time, 


Proposals have been issued for the publication of a 
new work on political economy, from the pen of S. 


SELECTIONS. 


From the London Correspondent of the New York Mirror. 


Lonvon, December 4. 

After the actors and audience, perhaps a few ob- 
servations on the different theatres, and the descrip- 
tion of pieces exhibited in them, for the amusement 
and edification of the public, may not be out of place. 
Drury-lane and Covent-garden are two magnificent 
temples for the representation of the legitimate dra- 
ma. Taste and elegance are conspicuous in whatever 
appertains to them; and though both houses are richly 
ornamented, the most fastidious critic would be puz- 
zled to point out any thing gaudy, glaring, or ob- 
trusive. The contrast between the chaste simplicity 
of their common scenery, and the glittering coarse- 
ness of that of the nainor theatres, is very striking. — 
The greatest fault of both is their size; great physi- 
cal powers being absolutely requisite to make the 
singing and acting effective in the more remote parts 
ofthe house. The interior of each being in the sha 
of a horse-shoe, the stage is consequently much small- 
er in proportion to the audience-part than that of the 
Park theatre, which is semi-circular. The saloons 
and lobbies are uncommonly spacious and splendid. 
The principal saloon at Drury-lane is one large mir- 
ror, the walls being entirely covered with glass.— 
Next in reputation to these stands the Haymarket, 
nearly the size of the Bowery, and bearing about the 
same relation to Drury-lane and Covent-garden, as 
the Chatham in its best days did to the Park. The 
English Opera-house, lately burned and now rebuild- 
ing—its name sufficiently indicates the purposes to 
which it isappropriated. The Italian Opera-house, 
not yet opened for the season, but which I am given 
to understand is by far the largest and most splendid 
theatrical establishment in London. Then there is 
Astley’s, in the quadruped line, where dramas writ- 
ten by asses are played by horses—where the busi- 
ness of the scene is transacted en croupe, and ladies 
are courted and tyrants slaughtered at a three-quar- 
ter pace or a full gallop. Sadler’s Wells, once fa- 
mous for heroic actions and real water, swearing and 
tobacco. Her ships were nightly wrecked and long- 
boats overturned, and sailors continually employed 
in jumping overboard to save beauty and innocence, 
in wet white garments, from a watery grave. The 
performers were a species of amphibious animals, 
and passed half their time in fluids; and the best 
swimmer was, next to the Newfoundland dog, the 
most important personage in the establishment.— 
Here it was that the ‘* Courageous Coral Diver, or 
the Shark of the Gulf of California,” had such a sue- 
cessful run. The ‘* Humane Society for the recovery 
of’drowning persons” allowed, I believe, their drag- 
nets, warm flannels, stomach-pumps, and other ap- 
paratus to be kept in readiness at this theatve in case 
of accident; but still they could not prevent the 
coughs, colds, catarrhs, and pulmonary complaints 
incident to such an otter-like state of existence—the 
real water was therefore discontinued—the sea was 
sunk, and the ocean is now made of carpets and paint- 
ed sail-cloth, as in other establishments, 
Sesides these, there are an infinite number of mi- 
nor theatres, with the names of half of which I am 
unacquainted. Some of the major-miners are highly 
respectable, and not unfrequently have first-rate ta- 
lent on their boards; but the minor-minors are, for 
the most part, from stage to gallery, an unmixed 
mass of ignorance and vulgarity. Here is performed 
that species of ‘‘national drama,” which was wont to 
be enacted at the Lafayette and Mount Pitt circus 
before they were purified by fire, and which is still 
to be seen at the Park and Bowery, much to their 
credit, on holiday nights, where the several parties 
have it all their own way; and the most glorious and 
decisive victories are obtained by the tremendous 
‘carnage of one half of the supernumeraries, aud the 
craven cowardice of the other; and where the enemies 
of valiant Englishmen and courageous Americans are 
humbled into the dust before them, much to the gra- 
tification of the very patriotic and enlightened audi- 
ences. Here, as ov your side of the water, instances 
of almost incredible prowess are as common #5 Can 
be; and an enemy’s first-rate is frequently boarded 
and taken by a single midshipman, or a young Offeer 
alone cuts a detachment to pieces, except that the 
curtain falls amid shouts of **E.ngland for ever. in- 
stead of **Hurrah for Jackson!” I had been so long 
aceustomed to hear all the Jove and liberty and hero- 
ism and bombast proceed out of the mouths of gen- 
tlemen in blue jackets, that it at first seemed ely the 
to hear gentlemen in red declaiming n precisely the 
self-same strain. However, it must be said for the 


Simpson, Esq. of thiscity. The publication will be | Londoners, that these direct national puffs are not 


comprised in a volume of three hundred pages, and is | tolerated at decent theatres. 


The victories of his 
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majesty’s forces are almost entirely confined to places 
patronised for the most part by butchers boys, dust- 
men, draymen, and coal-heavers. 

The principal source of profit, however, to 
nearly all the minor theatres is the *‘ supernatural 
business,” or represéntation of demoniacal dramas. 
But here no narrow national feelings prevail—justice 
is equally dealt out to all; and in the last scene the 
devil has his due, let the culprit be what country- 
man he may. ‘The mythologies of all ages and na- 
tions have been raked up, and the evil spirits with 
which they abound re-produced on the stage, It is 
really fearful to look upon a dead wall, covered with 
play-bills, and read the dreadful announcements for 
the evening’s amusements, rendered terribly distinct 
by ominious red or sombre black type of gigantic 
stature. Some of the managers ground their claims 
to public patronage and support on the immense ex- 
pense they have been at in order to do justice to 
views of the infernal regions; and one spirited lessee 
has actually constructed a false or double stage, which 
at the termination of the piece sinks down with the 
particular fiend and victim of the evening, amid cata- 
racts of flame spouting forth from the side-wings.— 
The enacting of demons has become a regular branch 
of theatrical business; and Mr. O. Smith, a man with 
an unamiable countenance, and a voice horrifically 
hoarse, is as distinguished in this line as Kean in tra- 
gedy or Liston in comedy. ‘The prince of dark- 
ness is a gentleman,” says Shakspeare, but two-thirds 
of his representatives in London make him out little 
better than an illiterate scoundrel. It is rather too 

bad, on the most serious occasions, to hear the father 

of all evil transposing his v’s and w’s, and leaving out 
his /’s, in the true cockney style, unable even to pro- 
nounce his own proper place of residence in a cor- 
rect manner. ; 

The public appetite for gloomy horrors is at pre- 
sent perfectly ravenous. 1 knownot how to account 
for this, except by attributing it to the alarming tn- 
crease in the consumption of pork, which has taken 
place in the metropolis within these few years. This 
species of animal nutriment is the favourite food of 

e lower orders, and, I am inclined to think, gene- 
rates more diabolical tastes and propensities than 
**flesh of muttons, beeves, or goats.” low is it pos- 
sible that a person who banquets off pork sausages 
and heavy porter, and then swallows two or three 
drams of spirits of turpentine, miscalled gin, can 
have his sensibilities aroused by such slight provoca- 


tivesas witand humour? Is he a man to be tickled | 


with a straw?) What is ajoke, ora scrap of senti- 
ment, or a lively conceitto him? You might as well 

ive a glass of delicately flavoured wine to an habit- 
ual bibber of brandy above proof. ‘Take him to see 
*€ Much ado about Nothing,” and he thinks the play 
well named—or ‘‘ Ae you like it,” and he likes it 
not. No—he pays his money and goes to witness 
** The Infernal Compact; or the Fiend, the Victim, 
and the Murderer!” he puts his hands in his pockets, 
and criticizes the vagaries of Mr. Smith, in his fa- 
vourite character of the «Demon of the Valley of 
Skulls,” (as performed by him fifty-seven succes- 
sive nights, with distinguished approbation!) ‘These 
monstrosities have been of gradual growth. First 
came **Cherrys and Fair Stars,” ‘* Visions of the 
Sun,” and similar tales of enchantment, but these 
were soon found to be mere moonshine, and a class 
of melo-dramas were got up where ‘* murders were 
done too terrible for the ear.” The Newgate Calen- 
dar was regularly dramatized, and a most atrocjous 
state of things prevailed for some time; but as the 
anti-temperance man goes on regularly to increase 
the strength of the dose, as his acuteness of taste de- 
creases, so the managers, after blunting the feelings 
and perceptions of the obliged to resort 
to still stronger stimulants, and hence the present 
sulphurous state of the stage. But even this is be- 
ginning to fail. Notwithstanding the ‘infernal 
abysses,” by the help of chemical substances, which 
throw upon the stage a strong glare of red, blue, or 
yellow light, are rendefed, as the term is, “ highly 
effective,” insomuch, indeed, as to produce a strong 
impression on any person unused to such exhibitions, 
the cockney surveys the whole with critical coolness 
until a superabundant quantity of flame elicits some 
such exclamation of admiration as—‘“‘I say, Bill, vot 
do you think of that ’are? My eyes!” delivered in 
a tone of voice which evidently shows that the view 
of the place of punishment before him, has not made 
any impression on the mind of the speaker in regard 
to his own ulterior prospects. If the stage at present 
actually shows ‘the very age and body of the time, 
its form and pressure,” the millenium is much far- 
ther off than many people suppose. 


From the American Monthly Magazine. 


BARRY CORNWALL. 

The name of ‘‘ Barry Cornwall” is probably more 
familiar to our readers than his poetry... Among the 
authors included in the Paris editions of the Poets 
just out, he is one of the very pleasantest, and we 
shall give one of his Dramatic Sketches nearly whole, 
in the confidence that we are not wasting room. A 
short biography precedes his works, from which we 
extuact first a passage or two:— 

‘‘ Bryaty Waller Proctor was born in London, and 
is of a respectable family. in the northern part of 
England. Ve received the first rudiments of his 
edueation at Ealing, 2 village near London, and was 
removed from thence to Harrow Grammar School, 
where he remained four years, and numbered among 
his school-fellow Lord Byron, Mr. Peel, the minis- 
tersfor the home department, and several individuals 

who subsequently became noted in the world. 


/ 


*¢ The models on which Barry Cornwall has found- 
ed his poetic style, may be found among the older 
lyric and dramatic poetsof England. Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Webster, Decker, Marlow, and Massin- 


ger, among our writers on the drama, and Milton in, 


the epic walk, he seems to have read with more 
than common care, and to have studied some por- 
tions of their works so closely as to have imitated 
them unconsciously, as may be observed in his print- 
ed works. In stature Proctor is below the middle 
height rather than above. His physiognomy is mild, 
and displays with that sedatengss and melancholy 
cast which is observable is his peetry, the indications 
of kindness of heart, and an amigble, although some- 
what of a feeble, rather than a masculine character. 
He is married recently, and mujh of his time is ne- 
cessarily occupied with the affaixs of business. It is 
probably owing to this that hig appearance before 
the public has been so rare of lite. A page or two 
in the ‘New Monthly Magazing,’ or an occasional 
contribution te some of the litera@y annuals are all,in 
which, for several years, his petis to be recognised 
by the public.” 

The ‘Broken Heart” is fomded upon a tale of 
Boccaccio. ‘The story is this—Jeronymo was sent 
from Italy to Paris in order to @mplete his studies. 
He was detained there two yeag; his mother being 
fearful lest he should marry a nb and beautiful girl 
(Sylvestra) with whom he had gen brought up from 
his infancy. During his abseite his mother con- 
trived to have Sylvestra marrieg He returned, and 
after wandering about her dwaling, sueceeded in 
getting into her chamber, comérsed with her (her 


husband being asleep,) and at ast died on the bed. 


beside her. 
SCENE L—A 


JERONYMO, MoraeR. 
take comfori¢hild; why, how you 
look— 
S dear Jeronymo! ! 
Jer.—Youhave done this? 
Mo.—’T was for your good. | 
Jer.—Oh! mother, mother; you 
Have broke the fondest heart in Italy. 
My good—what’s that? Is’t gon! that I shall die? 
Is’t good that I shall pine, and waste away, 
And shrink within my natural gompass, and 
In melancholy idlesse haunt the nest 
Where my white dove lies guaded—— 
vifo.—Patience—nay— 
Jer.,Until I die, good mougr? shall die 
Mark'‘,:e, and think my word a 
efore you, day by day. ——Ny head feels light; 
But then my heart’s gone, so ithatters not. 
Sylvestra, sweet Sylvestra! 
/Mo.—Name her not. 
Oh! she’s the cause of all our srrow—ail. 
You must not think of her 
Jer-—No! not now? 
Mo.—No; for she’s marrie 
Jer,—Ha,ha, ha! good mother. 
Shame! at your time, to jest. 
Mo.—I tdd you this 
Before; she’s married—marred. 
Jer —Pshaw! I know it: 
Am I not—broken-hearted? , 
Mo.—Oh! sweet heavens, 
Jeronymo. 
Jer.—Well. 
Mo.—Why do you talk thus? 
So strangely, dear, to me? My own boy—think 
On me, sweet. 
Jer.—Surely: for you thought of me, 
Even in absence; therefore be grateful, 
And do you a good turn, mother—pray, believe’t: 
I'll make you heir of all my father’s lands, 
Chattels, and gold, and floating argosies, 
With not a widow or a child to share ’em with you. 
Here’s gratitude. 


SCENE IL—Sylvestra’s Chamber. 


JERoNYMO, SYLVESTRA. 
Jer.—So, all is hushed at last. Hist! There she 
lies, 
Who should have been my own. Sylvestra!—No: 
She sleeps; and from her parted lips there comes 
A fragrance, such as April mornings draw 
From the awakening flowers. There lies her arm, 
Stretched out like marble on the quilted lid, 
And motionless. What if she lives not?-——Oh! 
How beautiful she is! How far beyond 
Those bright creations, which the fabling Greeks 
Placed on their white Olympus. ‘That great queen 
Before whose eye Jove’s starry armies shrank 
To darkness, and the wide and billowy seas 
Grew tranquil, was a spotted leper to her; 
And never in such pure divinity 
Could sway the wanton blood, as she did—Hark! 
She murmurs like a cradled child. How soft ’tis. 
Sylvestra! 
Syl.—Ha! who’s there? 
Jer, —Tis I. 
Syl.—Who is it? 
Jer.—Must I then speak, and tell my name to you? 
Sylvestra, fair Sylvestra! know me now: 
ot now? and is my very voice so changed 
wretchedness, that you—yow know me 
as! 
Syl.—Begone. T’li wake my husband if 
You tread a step: begone. 


Syl Jer.—Jeronymo! 
yl.—Ha! 


k. 
Syl.—Oh! 


Jer.—Hide your eyes: 


Aye, hide them, married woman! lest you see 
The wreck of him that loved you. 
Syl—Not me. 
| Jer.—Yes. 
Loved you like life—like heaven and happiness, 
Loved you and kept your name against his heart 
(lil-boding amulet) till death. 
Syl.—Alas? 
cghes se I come to bring your wandering 
oughts 
Back to their innocent home. Thus, as ’tis said, 
Do spirits quit their leaden urns, to tempt 
Wretches from sin. Some have been seen o’ nights 
To stand and point their rattling finger at 
The red moon as it rose, (perhaps to turn 
Man’s thoughts on high.) Some their lean arms have 
stretched 
*Tween murderers and their victims. Some have 
laughed 
Ghastly, upon—the bed of wantonness, 
And touched the limbs with death. 
Syl.—You will not harm me? 
Jer.—Why should I not?—-No, no, poor girl! I 
come not 
To mar your delicate limbs with outrage. I 
Have loved too well for that. Had you but loved— 
Syl.—I did—I did— 
Jer.—Away—My brain is well 
thease late *twas hot.) You loved? away, away! 
his to a dying man? | 
Syl.—Oh! you will live 
Long, aye and happily; will wed, perhaps— 

Jer.—Nay, pr’ythee cease. Sylvestra! you and I 
Were children here some few short springs ago, 
And loved like children: I the elder; you 
The loveliest girl that ever tied her hair 
Across a sunny brow of Italy. 

I still remember how your delicate foot 
Tripped on the lawn at vintage-time, and how, 
When others asked you, you would only give 
Your hand to me. 

Syl.—Alas! Jeronymo. 

Jer.—Ay, that’s the uame: you had forgot. 
Syl.—Oh! no. 
Can I forget the many hours we’ve spent 
When care had searce begun to trouble us? 

How were we wont, on Autumn nights, to stray, 
Counting the clouds that passed across the moon— 
Jer.——Go on, 
Syl.—And figuring many a shape grotesque: 
Camels and caravans, and mighty beasts, 
Hot prancing steeds,and warriors plumed and helmed, 
All in the blue sky floating. 
Jer.—What is this? 

Syl.—I thought you liked to hear of it. 

Jer.—I do. 

Syl.—Then wherefore look so sadly? 

Jer.—Fair Sylvestra, 
Can I do aught to comfort you? 


Syl.—Away, 
You do forget yourself. 
Jer.—Not so. Can I 
Do aught to serve you? Speak! my time is short, 
For death has touched 
Syl.—Now you’re jesting. 
Now, Lam—dying. Oh! I feel my blood 
Ebb slowly; and before the morning sun 
Visits your chamber through those trailing vines, 
I shall lie here, here in your chamber, dead. 
Dead, dead, dead, dead! Nay, shrink not. 
 Syl.—Pr’ythee go: 
You fright me. 
Jer,—Yet Pd not do so, Sylvestra: 
I will but tell you, you have used me harshly 
(That is not much, ) and die: nay, fear me not. 
1 would not chill, with this decaying touch, 
That bosom where the blue veius wander ’round, 
As if enamoured and loath to leave their homes 
Of beauty; nor should this thy white cheek fade 
From tear of me, a poor heart-broken wretch. 
Look atme. Why, the winds sing through my bones, 
And children jeer me; and the boughs that wave 
And whisper loosely in the summer air, 
Shake their green leaves in mockery, as to say, 
‘¢ These are the longer livers.” 
Sy/.—How is this? 
Jer.—I’ve numbered eighicen summers, Much 
may lie 
In that short compass; but my days have been 
Not happy. Death was busy with our house 
Early, aud nipped the comforts of my home, 
And sickness paled my cheek, and fancies (like 
Bright but delusive stars) came wandering by me. 
‘There’s one you know of: that—no matter—that 
Drew me from out my way (a perilous guide, ) 
And left me sinking. I had gay hopes, too, 
What needs the mention’—they are 
I thought—(speak softly fer my husband sieeps, ) 
I thought, when you did stay abroad so long, 
And never sent nor asked of me or mine, 
You’d quite forgotten Italy. 
Jer.—Speak again. 
Was’t so, indeed? 
Syl.—indeed, indeed. 
Jer.—Then be it. 
Yet, what had I done Fortune, that she could — 
Abandon me so entirely? Never mind’t: 
Have a good heart, Sy!vestra: they who hate 
Can kill as, but no more, that’s comfort. Oh! 
The journey is but short, and we can reckon 
On slumbering sweeil with the freshest earth 
Sprinkled about us, “Dhere nu storms can shake 


Though craelty be busy with our fortunes, 
Or scandal with our names. | 
Syl.—Alas, alas! \ 
Jer,—Sweet! in.the land to come we'll feedion 
flowers. 


Droop not, my beautiful child. Oh! we will love 
Then without fear: no mothers there: nogokl, 
Nor hate, nor paltry perfidy, none, none. 
We have been doubly cheated. Who’ll believe 
A mother could do this? but let it pass: 
Anger suits not the grave. O! my own love, 
Too late I see thy gentle constancy: 
I wrote, and wrote, but never heard; at last, 
Quitting that place of pleasure, home I came, 
And found you married! Then— 
Syl.—Alas! 
Jer.—Then I 
Grew moody; and at times, I fear, my brain 
Was fevered: but I could not die, Sylvestra, 
And bid you no farewell. 
Syl.—Jeronymo! 
Break not my heart thus: they—they did deeeive me. 
They told me that the girls of France were fair, 
And you had scorned your ete and childish love; 
Threatened,and vowed, cajoled,and then—I married. 
Jer.—Sott! The night wind sounds 
A funeral dirge for me, sweet. Let me lie 
Upon thy breast; I will not chill’t, my love. 
It isa shrine where innocence might die: ° 
Nay, let me lie there once; for once, Sylvestra. 
Syl.—Pity me! 
Jer.—So I do. 
: Syl.—Then talk not thus; 
Though but a jest, it makes me tremble. 
Jer.—Jest? 
Look in my eye, and mark how true the tale 
I’ve told you.—On its glassy surface lies 
Death, my Sylvestra. It is Nature’s last 
And beautiful effort to bequeath a fire 
To that bright ball on which the spirit sate 
Through life; and looked out, in its various moods, 
Of gentleness and joy, and love and hope, 
And gained this frail flesh credit in the world. 
It is the channel of the soul: its glance 
Draws and reveals that subtle power, that doth 
Redeem us from our gross mortality. 
Syl.—Why, now you’re cheerful, 
Jer.—Yes; *tis thus I'll die. 
Syl.—Now J must smile. 
Jer.—Do so, and V1 smile too. 
I do; albeit—ah! now my parting words 
Lie heavy on my tongue; my lips obey not, 
And—speech—comes difficultfrom me. WhileIcan, 
Farewell, Sylvestra! where’s your hand? 
Syl.—Ah! cold. 
Jer.—’Tis so; but seorn it not, my own poor girl. 
They ’ve used us hardly: bless’em though. Thou wilt 
Forgive them? One’s a mother, and may feel, 
When that she knows me dead. Some air—more air: 
Where are you ?—I am blind—my hands are numbed; 
This is a wintry night. So,—eover me. [ Dies. 


Passionate poetry, this; and to our taste exceed- 
ingly beautiful and touching. ‘There are twelve or 
thirteen of a similar kind in the book, besides much 
other that is less wrought and simple. But the 
author is a poet to the heart, and his book should be 
upon the sofa of every lover of poetical epicurisms. 
We have a correspondent very much given to that 
convenient habit of writing, called the ** fragmenta- 
ry.” He has sent us at this moment a deseription 
pretty enough, it is true, but without a moral, like a 
picture without a frame. It is malapropos to the 
season, too, though as he says in his note, some men 
can 

‘*hold fire in their hands 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus,” 
We print it for the sake of showing how nice handy- 
work may be thrown away:— | 


Heat held dominion over Jand and sea, 

And ail things slumbered save the weary sun, 
Who lazily came up his course to run, 

And from the leafy cups quaff eagerly 

The tears Night leaves on every flower and tree; 


The moisture from their lips, hung, every one, 

Their drooping heads, and slumbered pleasantly. 
Cradled upon the bosom of the ocean, 

Fanned by the South’s wet wings to gentle motion, 

Slept a green isle, as on its mother’s breast— 

Like a bright emerald on a plane of glass— 

And a white veil of thin mist woven, was 

Wreathed by its mother o’er it, in its rest. 


AN INTERMINABLE SMOKER. 

There are persons occasionally to be met with, 
who are such perpetual smokers that you would be 
apt to suppose they were born witha pipe or segar in 
their mouth, and that they had never for a moment 
got rid of it. Among this sort of persons the Dutch 
are the most Cistinguished, and no doubt afford the 
best specimens of the interminable smoker. To jl- 
lustrate what we have said, we will take a single in- 
stance that occurred the last year in this city of ours, 
which is famous for every thing curious, from the 
most loftily sublime to the most profoundly ridicu- 
lous. 
Two gentlemen of our acquaintance fell into a dis- 

ute respecting the smoking habits of Squire Hans 
Van Puffer. Squite Hans, be it known, had retire: 
from business with an ample fortune, and therefore 
may smoke as much ag he pleases without saying 
by your leave, sir. It was asserted by one of our ac- 
quaintance that Squire Hans could never be found 


Our secure tenement; nor need we fear 


without his castomary segar in liis mouth. His fru- 


The silly flowers, when his beams had won ’ 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


gal gncestors used to smoke nothing better than a 
pip¢ but Squire Hans had fallen into the luxurious 
pragtice of using segars. 

ter considerable dispute on the subject, pro and 
cof, Our acquaintance agreed to decide the disagree- 
nt by a bet of one hundred dollars—which was to 
b¢ considered as lost by the affirmative if at any time 
in any situation whatever, Squire Hans should be 
found without his customary segar. 

Our acquaintance on the negative side, having so 
eonsiderable a sum at stake, very naturally watched 
all opportunities, to find if possible any vacancy in 
the lips of the renowned smoker—he observed him 
as he walked the streets—he dogged him whenever 
he entered a store or public house. But the ever- 
present segar was in his mouth—PpurF, PUFF, PUFF. 

He next watehed him very narrowly as he rode in 
his carriage. “Surely,” said he to himself, “Squire 
Hans will not smoke in his coach, to the annoyance 
of the ladies, his wife and daughters.” Butashe could 
not positively ascertain the truth, when the carriage 
was closed and in motion, he one day went so far as 
to hail the driver, requesting him to stop, for that 
he wished to speak with the gentleman within. The 
window was let down; Squire Hans poked out his 
head, and the segar was in his mouth—prorr, Purr, 
Purr! 

‘<By Heavens!” said the man, ‘I’m in a fair way 
to lose my bet. It cannot be possible, however, but 
that he gives his mouth an occasional holiday. Til 
take him before breakfast. It cannot be that he 
smokes before he has swallowed his coffee.” Ac- 
cordingly he called at the house early in the morn- 
ing, and requested to speak with him. Squire Hans 
came out, with a stocking on one foot, a night cap 
on his head, and a segar in his mouth, from which, 
even while inquiring the business of the wagerer, 
he never for a moment ceased to draw in and blow 
out the fragrant fumes—rurr, PUFF, PUFF! 

is in it!” exclaimed the other; ‘‘shall 
I never—but Pll try him onanother tack. Surely I 
shall not find him smoking at meal time. Vil sur- 
prise him at the table.” He called on some pre- 
tence or other, and obtained a sight of Squire Hans 
Van Puffer, as he was eating his dinner; and there, 
to his utter astonishment, he beheld him tossing in 
the roast beef at one corner of his mouth and smo- 
king out of the other—rurr, Purr, purr! 

““My God!” said the wagerer, as he rushed from 
the appalling sight, ‘‘if this slon’t beat all I ever 
heard of or imagined, then I’m a Dutchman myself. 
But it cannot be that he smokes when he is taking 
medicine. Ill see him on such an occasion, if such 
an one should ever occur.” It was not long before 
he had an opportunity; for it was reported that Squire 
Hans was sick of a fever. ‘‘Now is the time,” said 
the negative man of the bet. He called forthwith, 
and wasushered into the sick apartment. But, O 
sickening sight for the prospect of his wager! there 
he beheld Squire Hans Van Puffer, who was then 
under the operation of an emetic, throwing the con- 
tents of his stomach from his mouth, and smoking 
through his nose—rurF, PUFF, PUFF! 

“Q, all ye gods at once!” exclaimed the astonish- 
ed wagerer—‘‘I have but one chance left.—Really I 
cannot believe that I shall find him smoking in his 
sleep. TVll call at his house just after dinner, at 
which hour I’m told he always takes a sleep.” He 
went; he saw Squire Hans Van Puffer reclining on 
his bed, ina sound sleep, enjoying his segar the same 
as in his waking hours, vigorously sending the fumes 
aloft to the ceiling, and, while he snored through his 
nose, never ceasing to smoke out of his mouth—purr, 
PUFF, PUFF! 

beat! I’m beat!” said the wagerer, 
no further. If I should pursue him tll he’s dead, I 
should find him smoking in his coffin.” According- 
ly, like a prudent man, he went home and paid the 
bet.—WM. Y. Constellation. 


From the Boston Statesman. 


THE GRAPE SEED.—a moorisu TALE, 

Velid possessed gardens fresher than those of the 
king of the Peris coursers swifter than the di- 
vine steeds of the prophet, a scimitar flaming as that 
of Solyman, whose rubies would have purchased em- 
pires, if its good blade could not have won them; he 
owned savage Sienas, and delicious Vegas, Cordova 
the proud, the noble Seville, and Grenada, the para- 
dise of the West. The noble Velid covered his 
forehead with the turban of the Caliphs, and it was 
his name that they heard in Rothba, in the ten 
thousand mosques of the West, after the names of 
Alla and Mahomet. But Velid had that which he 
preferred to his scimitar, to Seville, to Grenada, and 
even to the turban of the masters of Islam. He had 
Zenaib, the daughter of Yermer, of the winning 
smile, of gazelle, eyes veiled by long silken 
lashes, of step light and capricious: Zenaib, who 
threw herarms about the prince of the faithful, as if 
he had beer: but a simple Moor, who seated herself 
upon his knee, and fondly called him ‘ My Velid!? 

And every day, when the muezzin called the 
faithful to their morning prayers, Velid struck the 
earth with his forehead, and said—‘ God is great.— 
He has made me happy among the ehildren of light.’ 
- One evening the two lovers, iin reclin- 


ing upon cushions of silk, were enj the beauties 

those Southern nights so dear to love and poetry, 
whose ete. unknown in the pale firma- 
ment of the North. The,enchanted gardens display- 
ea their rich and silent bowers, and the fra 
which breathed from them mingled with the perfum- 


minating the painted windows, lit up the shining 
stones of the mosaic pavement, and trembled in the 
marble basins where fishes of gold and fire were 
gayly sporting. ‘See,’ said the black-eyed girl, in 
her mad joy, ‘itis for us that the Peris guide the 
pale moon in the heavens; it is for us, that Israfil, 
angel of harmony, comes from the sea upon this gen- 
tle breeze: Oh! every thing is for those who love, 
for they alone comprehend the mysterious language 
of the spirits of air. —‘ My Zenaib,’ murmured the 
prince of the faithful, ‘art thou then the daughter ef 
the Peris? Hast thou !eft for me the thickets of the 
country of pleasure? ‘Ihy voice is sweeter than that 
of Isratil, thy breath more perfumed than the rose of 
Jericho, thy skin clear and transparent as the golden 
fruit of the vines of Almeria.? He held in his hand 
a grape from this famous vine. 

The smiling daughter of Yermer raised her coun- 
tenance at these words:—‘ Since you love to compare 
me to the grape of Almeria, I would cling the more 
closely toyouto resemble it the more:’and she extend- 
ed her two hands to the arms of the ealiph, drawing 
the grape towards her half-opened mouth. ‘ No, 
my pearl, you shall not have it thus; to punish your 
irreverence towards the caliph, you shall obtain the 
object of your desires only by catching its seeds one 
by one in your pretty mouth.’ ith a burst of 
laughter she upturned her beautiful head on the knees 
of the Velid, and the caliph began to throw into the 
air the brilliant seeds that his mistress attempted to 
catch in their fall, There were cries, bursts of 
laughter, shrieks of joy without end. After many 
useless efforts, the red lips of Zenaib caught a seed 
as it descended—but no shout of joy followed her 
triumph. What is the matter, my Zenaib? What 
hast thou done?’ She was extended upon her back, 
her white neck swelling with its blue veins, her eyes 
upturned with a look of distress. Velid, beside 
himself, filled the harem with his cries of despair; 
but when the learned physicians arrived, it was too 
late. She died, and a grape seed had poisoned the 
whole existence of a prince of the earth, 

Children of men, what is happiness? 

PASSAGES. 


Pvsuic Sprrit.—Public Spirit makes the riches 
of individuals to become the riches of the publie;— 
but when public spirit is lost, the riches of the pub- 
lic become the riches of individuals.—Dr. Priestly. 

Great Rewanrps 1x Government—Signs of De- 
cay.—Great rewards for services, even in monarch- 
ies, much more in democracies, are signs of their de- 
cline. It shows that men are not sufficiently actuat- 
ed by a sense of virtue and honor.--Jé. 

Party Jancon.—Every party, in every country, 
have a vocabulary of court phrases and unmeaning 
“te which they use to mislead the multitude.—Pa- 

Ys 

LICENTIOUSNESS IN A Democracy.—The known 
propensity of a democracy is to licentiousness; which 
the ambitious call, and the ignorant believe, to be Li- 
berty.— Fisher Ames. 

Equat Laws—Essential to Liberty.-Where there 
is no law, there can be no liberty; and nothing de- 
serves the name of law but that which is certain and 
universal in its operation, upon all the members of 
the community.—Dr. Rush. 

Goop Humour.—Good humour is the only shield 
to keep off the darts of the satirical railer. If you 
have a quiver well stored, and are sure of hitting 
him, do not sparehim. ut you had better not bend 
your bow, than miss your aim.—Burgh’s Dignity. 

Continvep Wo.—The mind, by collecting itself 
and uniting all its force, can, fora moment, repel 
assailing grief; but its most vigorous efforts are in- 
suflicient to resist perpetual wretchedness.— Becca- 
rid. 

Lizenty.—It is the right of canvassing, without 
et the conduct of those who are placed at their 

ead, that constitutes a free nation.—Dr. Lolme. 

tative ConstituENT.—A Repre- 
sentative of the people is appointed to think for, and 
not with his constituents.— Clymer. 

Rétaxarion or Minp.—The bow loses its sprin 
that is always bent; and the mind will never dom 
unless it sometimes does nothing.—Ibid. 

is sweet!—but, like the 
Frenchman, I wish to have a friend, to whom I can 
say,— How sweet is sulitude!—No Fiction. 

Critricat Pertops.—There is a period in the 
moral, as in the natural life, which may emphatical- 
ly be called critical. Character, as well as existence, 
seems sometimes trembling in the balance; and the 
mind of the spectator is suspended, in anxious un- 
peceinty, between the fluctuations of hope and fear, 
£010. 

Virtue 1x Tue Asstract—Proper rule of Ac- 
tion.—We should pursue an object that is really 
good, for its own sake, independent of contingencies, 
prosperous or adverse.— Jdid. 

THE Destor’s Pittow.—Let him who sleeps too 
much, borrow the debtor’s pillow. —Ibid. 

Mosaic Work.—The term, though common, is 
wrong; it should be spelled Musaic, as the Greek 
word, from whence it originates, requires. The 
Greeks eall this kind of work Musaic, from the very 
exact Junction of the various parts. An arrangement, 
so contrived, appeared analagous to the sounds in 
musical compositions; which,though various in them- 
selves, were rendered harmonious by the art of the 
musician. 

DERIVATION OF THE WORDS ‘BANK’ AND BANKRUPT. 

A writer in the Cincinnati American says—“ ‘he 


ed air of the seraglio. The rays of the moon, illu-, 


term Bank is derived from the Italian word banco, |) 


which means dench. It is so called because the 
Jews, who first made money-dealing a profession, 
used to sit on benches in the market p! and there 
wait upon their customers, Whenadew failed, or 
lost his credit in this employmentj his bench was 
broken or destroyed; and henee theterm bankrupt, 
which means bench broken, has passed into gener- 
al use to denote a man who failed in business. 

VoLUNTARY SELF-ConpEMNaTIONS.—He who has 
genius and eloquence sufficient to cover or excuse 
his errors, yet extenuates not but rather accuses him- 
self, and unequivocally confesses guilt, approaches 
the circle of immortals.—Lavater. 

Stanver.—We should never tell a man that he 
has been slandered, without informing bim what 
those slanders are.—John Adams, Kx-President. 

A Wirz.—Whena man of sense comes to marry, 
it isa companion whom he wants, not an artist. It 
is not merely a creaure who can paint, and play, 
sing and dauee; it 8 a being who can comfort and 
counsel him, one who can reason and reflect, and 
feel and judge, and discourse and discriminate; one 
who can assist him ia his affairs, lighten his sorrows, 
purify his joys, streagthen his principles, and edu- 
eate his children. Such is tae woman who is fit for 
a mother, and the nistress of a family. A woman 
of the former descrigtion may occasionally figure in 
the drawing room, ¢d attract the admiration of the 
company, but she isentirely unfit fora helpmate to 
a man, and to ‘ traiiup a childin the way it should 
go.”—Port Folio. 

Ligurxtnc-Rops—-It is allowed, from experi- 
ment, that the stem of a lightning-rod eifectually 
defends a circle of which it is the centre, and whose 
— is twice its own weight.— Dr. J. Van Rensse- 
ear. 

A WISE MAN’s MADNESS.—Oppression makes wise 
men mad; but the distemper is still the madness of 
the wise, which is better than the sobriety of fools. 
—Burke. 

CHANGE IN NATIONAL FEELINGS.—To a people 
who have once been proud and great, and great be- 
cause they were proud, a change in the national spi- 
rit isthe most terrible of all revolutions. —Jdid, 

Freeanp Ansirrary Governments.— lhe ne- 
cessary tendency of: free constitution is to establish 
order, both within aad without, far the interest of the 
humun race. ‘The necessary aud unremitting ten- 
dency of an arbitrary government, Is to regulate every 
thing, internal and external, as to promote the person- 
alinterest of those wio govern.— Talleyrand, 

Erymotocy or Ditrerirvpe.—The comparison 
of human life to te burning and going out of a 
Lamp, was familiar with Latin authors, as we know by 
the terms senes dscrepti. Plutarch explains the origin 
of this metaphor thus: the ancients never extinguish- 
ed their lamps, but siffered them to go out of their 
own accord, that it be the last erackle; hence a lamp 
just about to expire vas said—decrepitare, to cease 
to crackle. Hence, metaphorically, persons on the 
verge of the grave were called decrepid meu. 

DISCIPLINED ARRAY. 
‘Tn all the discipline of war they came:— 
Their strong square! columns moved with heavy 
tread, 
Their step, their beating, e’en their breath the same, 
And not a murmur waispered through the dead 
And boding silence.” Percival. 
DECEPTION. 
**O, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive.” 
Scott’s Marmion. 
LOVE’S PARLEY IS VICTORY, 
Marcia. **Wheu Love ouce pleads admission to our 
heart, 
(In spite of all the virtue we can boast) 
‘The woman that deliberates—is lost.” . 
lddison’s Cato, 
TRIUMPHAL ENTRY. 
‘‘He comes—and with a port so proud, 
As if he had subdued the spacious world:— 
And all Sinopes are filled with such 
A glut of people, you would think some God 
Had conquered in their cause, and them thus ranked 
That he might make his entrance on their heads! 
While from the scaffolds, windows, tops of houses, 
Are cast such gautly showers of garlands down, 
That e’en the crowd appear like conquerors, 
And the whole city seems like one vast meadow, 
Set all with fiowers, asa clear heaven with stars: 
Nay, as I have heard, ere he the city entered, 
Your subjeets lined the way for many furlongs— 
The very trees bore; : 
your subjects, in their gaudy trim, 
Upon the pendant branches, spoke his praise; 
Mothers, who covered all the banks beneath, 
Did robe the erying infants of the breast, 
Pointing Ziphares out, to make them smile; 
And climbing boys stood on their father’s shoulders, 
Answering their shouting sires with tender eries, 
To make the concert up of general joy,””— Lee. 
HONOUR. 
“Honour, my Lord, is much too proud to catch 
At every slender twig ofnice dictinetions. 
These, for the unfeeling vulgar may do well; 
Bat those, who are by the ncer 
Of virtuous delicacy only swayed, 
Stand at another bur than that of Laws!” 
THE GUEST’S DEPARTURE, 
May came at length—sweet dewy May, 
The loveliest month of all; 
And then the foreign guest prepared 
To seek his father’s hall. 


Gazed fondly on the face and form 
Of that departing guest. 
With torch and cup in either hand, 
She strove to cheer his parting; 
Bat still, with every draught she filled, 
Rebellious tears were starting.” 
Songs of Greece, 
MISFORTUNE THE TEST OF GREATNESS. 
“If misfortune comes, she brings along 
The bravest virtues. And so many great 
Hlustrious spirits have conversed with wo, 
Have in her schools been taught, as are enough 
r 0 consecrate distress, and make ambition 
E’en wish the frown beyond the smile of fortune.” 
Thompson, 
THE MERRY GATHERING, 
‘From Johnny Groat’s house to the border meads, 
From Isle of Arran to the mouth of Don, 


| In thousands puffingly to Fife they run, 


Gold in their pockeis lodged, and in their noddles 
Sun.”—Anster Fair. 
cop... REASON AND SELF-LOVE. 
‘Two principles in human nature reign; 
Sel/ -love to urge, and Reason to restrain: 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call; 
Each works its end, to move or govern all: 
And to their proper operations still 
Ascribe all good; to their improper, il.” Pope. 
TRUE GREATNESS, 
“Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fom, the more a knave 
Who noble ends, by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius Jet him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indved.” - Pope. 
THE PGET’S MALEDICTION, 
‘There are who say, (the devil pinch them for it,) 
That I am but a silly poetaster,— 
A trencher-licker in Apollo’s court; 
A sorry boy,—uan arraut paper-waster. 
The louts! ll make them mend their bad reports, 
Or on their mouths will clap a pitehy plaster.” 
SCANDAL—of the feminine vender. 
‘For Pve observed in eases of this kind, 
In matter both of calumny and scandal, 
A ready tact, or beut of female mind— 
1 natural propensity to handle 
Cases of character,—e’en as you find 
All females, with instinctive method dandle, 
(Although untaught) with perfect art and ease, 
Each new-born urchin on their ready knees.” 
Don Juan—continued. 
WOMAN’S SELF-LOVE, 
‘*For woman’s love (I mean self-love) is boundless,— 
Deep as the sea, and sometimes quite as—ground- 
less. ”? Thi 
FAMILY QUARRELS. 
For as, in ranning, every pace, 
Is but between two legs a race, 
In which both do their uttermost 
To get before and win the post, 
Yet when they’re at their race’s ends, 
They’re still as kind an@ constant friends, 
And to relieve their weariness, 
By turns give one another ease; 
So all those false alarms of strife, 
Between the husband and the wife, 
And little quarrels often prove 
To be but new recruits of love; 
When those who’re always kind or coy, 
In time, must either tire or cloy.” 
Butler’s Hudibras. 
THE FUTURE. 
“Who would not rather risque his shudd’ring form, 
Withina fragile bark, and brave the storm, 
Than sink beneath the waves, and be no more? 
Cold, eold and clammy is the hand of death, 
And dark the mansion that it leads us to! 
But isnot death the omega of care? 
Aye—but we die—and go, we know not where!’ 
Delta, ( Bluckwood’s Magazine, ) 
A FRAGMENT. 
* And isit life to wear within myself 
This barrenness of spirit, and to be 
My own soul’s sepulchre, for I have ceased 
To justify my deeds urtto myself— 
The last infirmity of evil. Aye, 
Thou winged and minister, 
[An Eagle 
Whose happy flight ishighest unto heaven, 
Well may’st thou swoop so near me—I should be 
Thy prey, and gorge thine eaglets; thou art gone 
Where the eye cannot follow thee; but thine 
Yet pierces downward, onward or above, 
With a pervading vision.———Beautiful ! 
How beautiful is all this visible world! 
How glorious in its action and itself! 
But we, who name ourselves its sovereign, we, 
Half dust, half Deity, alike unfit 
To sink or soar, with our mixed essence make 
A conflict of its elements, and breathe 
The breath of degradation and of pride, 
Contending with and lofty will, 
Till our mortality ominates, 
And men are—what they name not to themselves, 
/ind trust not to each other.” 
fai SCANDAL, 
«¢ Yet she, so fair, so , 80 pure 
Foul scandal murdered! Hints, sly od 
Keen inuendoes—loud reports a . 
Gave out that she was false and hypocrite 
Her nob'est actions but the cloak for erimes 


The maid, whose love was hid till then 
Within her throbbing breast, 


The wound was deep—the poison slow and gure, 


— 
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Friends met lier chilly, then dropped off,— 

Shunning, instead of honouring, or length 

She stood alone!- ——— 

The roses fied her cheeks—the lilynext , 

Gave place to the sad hue that antedates the grove! 

Murmur she breathed not—no reproach was 

She blest her enemies, ‘and sighed to think 

How keen their thoughts must be when death drew 
nigh. 

I stood beside her corpse, but dare not weep; 


Her cold dead lips were dwithasmile, * 
So rapturous, “A early sweet, that bliss was 
there 
And Heaven’s extatic joys seemed all begun! 
Slanderers! Go, pilgrims to that maiden’s tomb, 
And weep, to know that she forgave you all!” 
B. (S. E. Post.) 
TOWN NOTORIETY. 
<¢ There’s a wonderful charm in that sort of re- 
nown 
Which consists in becoming “ the talk of the town:” 
’Tis a pleasure which none but ** your truly great” 
feels, 3 
To be followed about by a mob at our heels, 
Andto hear from the gazing and mouth-open throng, 
The dear words ‘*That’s he,” as one trudges along, 
While beauty, all anxious, stands upon tip-toes, 
Leans on her beau’s shoulder and lisps—** There he 
goes!” x4 Croaker & Co. 
PAST GRIEFS. 
‘¢ But ever and anon of griefs subdued, 
There comes a token like a scorpion’s sting, 
seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued; 
And slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart, the weight which it would fling 
Aside forever. It may be asound— — 
A tone of music—summer’s eve, or spring 
A flower—the wind—the ocean.” 
A WOMAN MUST BE CURBED. 
A woman, says a poet, isa horse, 


“That for the bit and bridle’s none the worse; 


Pamper her once, and give her treatment civil, 
She’ll gallop with you to the devil.” 
N. Y. Paper. 
FAREWELL. 
‘¢ And is he gone?”—on sudden solitude, 
How oft that fearful question will intrude! 
‘¢ *T'was but an instant passed, and here he stood— 
And now!”—Without the portal’s porch she rushed, 
And there at length her tears in freedom gushed. 
Big, bright, and fast, unknown to her they fell; 
But still her lips refased to send ‘* Farewell!” 
For in that word—that fated word—howe’er 
We promise, hope, believe—there breathes despair!” 
Byron, ( Corsair.) 
A CHARACTER. 
‘¢ Now laughing and pleased, like a child with a rat- 
tle 


Then vexed to the soul with impertinent tattle; 
To all points e compass I veer in aday.” 
H. Kirk White. 
_ An American poet thus poetises his ideas on mar- 


is like a flaring candle, 

Placed in a window ofa summer night, 
Attracting all the insects of the air, 

To come and singe their pretty winglets there. 
Those who are out, butt heads against the pane, 
And tho$e within, butt to get out again.” 


The man who is in pain to know what alteration 
time and age have made to him, needs only to con- 


sult the eyes of the fair one he addresses, and b 


the tone of her yoice as she talks with him, he will 
bee what he fears toknow. But, O! howhard a 
esson! 


There may be a friendship between pergons of 


different sexes, which may subsist withouf”enjoy- 
ment; yet a woman always looks upon a man as aman, 
and so will a man still look upon a woman as a wo- 
man. This engagement is neither passion, nor pure 
friendship; it is of kind. 


‘SELECT POETRY. 


From the Neto York Amulet. 
THE DEATH OF CAIN.—sy r. mornis. 


Far from the land of Eden, the first-born — 
Of human creatures yielded up his breath! 
Twas his last hour—upon his couch he lay 
Panting and worn, but still untamed, and rife 
With scorn for heaven and earth! 

 Ho—let him come, 
Grim and deceitful death! Oh that he were 
Of human features, firm andifangible, — 
That I might wrestle for the mastery! 
What of the grave! Avaunt, ye gaping fiends— 
Mine hour is not yet come;—ah! Abel too— 
What-ousy meek brother still begrim’d with blood! 

a 


Ho—Zillah—would you gaze upon a face 
Long shadow’d with the dust? ‘Stay, Abel, stay! 
I reck not of the curse which God has fix’d . 
By way of vengeance here upon my — 


And exil’d ffom green Eden. What of that? 
Zillah wentafith me, and another world, 
Ruder, *tis trae,’but still a world was mine. 
Chill were the winds that fann’d the shining brow 
Of my fair wife, andmy unsinning child! 
Oh! was it well in to 
Avaunt, yé fiends! I speak wi now 
illah, hoff the blood from Abel’s brow— 
You know struck him dead—ay, murder’d him, 
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And this, his spirit, risen fitdm the dust, 
Looks brighter than his wont im olden time. 
He has forgiven me, and so has He 


With whom the areh-fiend warr’d and was o’er-} 


thrown, 
Ay—my last hour of anguish is nigh done, ._ 
God still is God—and though his curse has been 
A blasting shadow on my rebel brow, 
In quict hours of musing solitude, 


| When by the clear brook seated by my side 


Zillah and Enoch, bending over gs 

The soft blue sky, and sweeping gently by 
Fragrance on summer winds came like a sense— 
In such an hour I’ve turned my t oughts to heav’n, 
And wept for my rebellion unto God! 

Have I not suffered for the first fpul crime 

That stained my youthful hands?}~-exil’d and doom’d 
To tread with bleeding feet an @id waste, 
Without one hope to cheer the dieary way, 

Save Zillah’s heavenly smile ang Enoch’s shout. 
To gaze on all my yearning bosqn lov’d, ; 
And see them pale and shiv’ringand athirst— 

And know ’twas for my sake the? suffered this. 
And is this not enough—or is thg fiend 
Commissioned, still to tempt metto despair! 

And bring its deep and midnight shadows o’er 
The faint and fickle glimmering of hope, 

That ever and anon light up mygoul! Avaunt! 
Thine hour may never come!—T was thy low voice 
My mother heard in Eden, ere tle gates 

By fiery swords were guarded; ij was thou 

Stood by invisible and madden’dme, ; 
When smoke from Abel’s altar gurl’d to heaven! © 


Thou ’twas, who whisper’d bloo@—ay, Abel’s blood! 
Avaunt, thou prince of hell—th#h murderer! 
** Ho, Zillah! bring my housdjold—it has pass’d, 


The struggle with temptation. Hither boy— 
Enoch, throw back these locks, whiten’d and spare, 
And raise me gently.—Gather rjund my couch-- 
Dost love thy dying sire? Ha! tis well. 

‘* God! thou who hurl’d, frop where archangels 

sin 

Down to the pit of hell, proud Licifer; 
Thou who call’d worlds from ejaos, and made man 
Even in thy own image—Potent{God! 
And mereiful as thou art mighty—Lord, 
Pardon and bless the progeny of Cain!” 
His head sunk back upon his tr¢mbling couch; 
From his dark eye the light wer§ quickly out; 
A long, long groan--one wild ghd piercing shriek, 
Caught by the night winds, eche¢d through the hills, 
And Cain lies cold and dead! 


TO 


*T is true, I have not known theg long, 

Yet have worshipped, blam@l and loved thee; 
Thou wert so like a thing of soig, | 
That I have dreamt of, fervent, rpung, 

And changing, as the though that moved thee, 
Yet I haye dwelt upon thine eye | 

So full, so clear, so mild and blue, 
Tilil have-seen another sky [| 
Come down with its ae ye, 

And drop with heaven, and light, and dew. 
At night I’ve prayed till I have|wept, 

To think what sorrows might beset thee; 
While visions to my bosom crept, 
Till I forgot to breathe—and slept; — 

But even in sleep could not forget thee! 
Again would come that soft blue eye, 

Melting again in light and love; 
Again thy cheek would change its dye, 
My soul would leave my lip, and I 

,Would wander in my dreams abote. 
Then, heart to heart, 1’d meet thee, where 

A pure transparent heaven was swelling; 
Id feel the floating of thyhair 
Upon my breast, and kneel in prayer ; 

Vith thee—with thee, in thy blue dwelling. 

But then—O, we should never wake 

When dreams like these sing to our heart 
The charm that binds their wing—and take 

Such long—long farewells when they part. 
Reig hope, farewell!—no hour is near 

When I may pour my thoughts to-thee, 
Should be my,sole enchantment, dear, 
Yet thou shalt never know it here. 
But some fresh day, some summer year— 
In yon blue sky we'll both appear, 

ust like my dreams—as pure—as frees 


From the New York Mirror. 
THE DISCARDED. 


“No doubt she was right in rejecting my suit, 
But why did she kick me downstairs?”"— Ballad. 


I live, as lives a withered 
Blossomless, leafless, and alone; 
There is none left to love me now, 
Or shed one tear when I am gone. 


When I am gone—no matter where, 
-I dread no other world but this, 
To leave it isamy only prayer, 
That hope my only happiness,” 3 
am weary of it—black 
sun, ands and to me; 
And my the rack 
That wrings my nerves in agony- 
There’s not a wretched one that lives =~ 
And loathes like me the light of day, 
And I shall bless the hour that gives 


My body to'its kindred clay. 


| Praising the name of 


= —=a 
And yet at times, I know not wh % 
There comesa foolish feverish th 
‘Of where these shrivelled limbs shall lie, 
_ And where this dead cold flesh shall rot, 
~ When the quick throbbing of my brain, 
+. That now is maddening me, is o’er, 
And the hot fire in each swola vein, 


Is quench’d at last to burn no more, — 
at the tone 
my heart’s hymn, and seem to 
The shrieking of my dying groan, — 
Therattling clod upon my bier; 
_ And feel the pang which he who dies, 


Welcomes—the pang which gives me rest— 


Ere the lead weights are on mine eyes, 
Or the white shroud is on my breast; 
When the death-foam ison my lip, 
And the death-dews are in my Pai 
And my clench’d fingers in the grip 
Of agony, are clinging there. 
And then I feel how sad it is 
To know there’s none my fate to 
Print on my lip the unanswered kiss, 
Or close miae eyes in their last sleep, 


For all unheard the damp earth flung 
Upon my coffin lid must:be; 
_ By strangers will the bell be rung, 
That tolls in mockery for me. 


And he who tolls will laugh the while, 
And whistle his light song of mirth; 
And he who digs my grave will smile 
As senseless as its sensuless earth. 
Some dark-robed priest, perhaps, will pray 
Beside my bier—because he must, 
And some hoarse voices sing or say 
The unfeeling adage, “‘ dust to dust.” 


And if perchance I leave behind . 
Enough of worldly pelf to raise 

A marble tomb—my name enshrined 
In prodigality of praise, ee 

May meet the passing stranger’s eye, 
A sculptor’s monument and pride; 

Telling that man was born to die, 
And I—was born and lived and died. 


And men will trample on m ve, 
And keep the grass from Ba. te there; 
And not even one poor flower will wave 
Above me in the summer air. 


For there are none to plant it—none 
To water it with patient tears; 

My cradle watchers—they are gane— 
‘The monitors of my younger years 

Are silent now.—There was a time— 
It is a long, long time ago— 

When in a pure and holy clime 
I breathed—and if the clouds of wo — 


Dimm’d the blue heaven of my | 
Like summer storms they flitted by, 
And when they vanish’d theré were wrought 
- Bright rainbows in the twilight sky. 
On which my wild gaze linger’d till 
Their colours faded far away; 
' Those clouds—I feel their dampness still— 
But the bright rainbows—where are they? 
And she loved? I»must not think 
Of her, “ for that way madness lies!” _ 
Boy, start that Champaigne cork—I’ll drink, 


‘ And dream no more of Mary’s eyes. 


’ THE HARMONY OF THE CREATION. 


“ Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds, 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature.” 


Who hath not heard with raptur'd ear 

The lark’s shrill matin echoing clear, 

While grove and meadow, far and near, 
Resound with tuneful melody? 


How sweet, how full the blackbird’s note 

Seems on the morning gale to float, 

While many a warbler strains his throat, 
To aid the cheerful harmony! 


When at fierce noon the sun rides high, 
How sweet on rivers bank to lie, 
Safe sheltered from a cloudless sky, 

Some shady tree for canopy! 


There listen to the murmuring stream, 
Like one entranced in moody dreain ;— 
Then mark on distant sail the beam, 
Of sunshine glistening cheerfully. 


And oh! what tuneful notes resound, 

What heavenly music all around, 

When, reach’d his daily journey’s bound, 
‘Bright Phoebus sets resplendently ! 


Oft have I loiter’d on My way, 
While choristers every 
Sang Vespers to closing day, 
vied in sweetest symphony! 
Is there, whose sensual, grovelling mind 
By taste, by 
Can hear this melody combin 
And not enjoy such minstrelsy. 
In vain to him returning spring 


CowPer. 


Bids flow’rets blow, or songsters sing; 


Their charms no heartful raptures bring, 
Nor wake to mental ecstacy. 


Not so the man divinely taught, 
His soul with 
Aseends on 4 eavenly thou 

3 God—the 80 urce of harmony. 

bears joy and love, r 

a song © of fim above, 

The one al ee! 


Andsew Mayen 
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On Tuesday evening, Lstinst. Bysthe Rev. I. Kély, 


* 


Ranpatt, Esq. to S0san C. dauglter 
of the late Wm. Newlin, of this city. | 
On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Bishop Whi 


Mr. Napro’ Prasren, of Philadelphia, to M 


Mary Erne, daughter of the late Gen. Thomas Re- 
binson, of Delaware, | 

On Monday evening, 31st ult. by the Rev. 
Chandler, Mr. Gro. Srerymerz, of this oly? to 
Miss Crarissa Bower, daughter of the Rev. 
ard F, Bower, of Kensington. 

On Monday evening, 3ist ult. by the Rev. Mr. 
Potts, Mr. Joun Barss, of this city, to Miss Parse 
Kirsr, of New Jersey. 

In New York, by the Rev. Dr. Brodhead, Dr. 
Epwarp BieEckeR, to Miss Ann Krncu, daughter 
of William Kinch, Esq. of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, 1st inst. by the Right Rev. 
Bishop White, Epwarp MU tins, to ExizaBeTa 
F. daughter of the late John Roberts. 

On Fourth day, the 2d of 2d month, at Friends’ 
Meeting House on Cherry street, Wa. Watton, 


the late Charles T. Hallowell, all of this. ci 

On Tuesday evening, the Ist inst. by the Rev. G. 
T. Bedell, Lirrtenerry Key, to SananB. 
daughter of Wm. Foster, all of this city. 

At Baltimore, on Monday a ee Sist ult. in 
the Cathedral, by the most Rev’d. Arehbishop, 
Wit. Kennepr,of Philadelphia, to Many Any, 
daughter of Wm. Jenkins, Esq. of Baltimore. 

In this city, on Thursday morning, the 27th ult. 
by the Rev. Mr. Boyd, Mr. Stanptex T we ts, of 
Philadelphia county, to Mrs. ExizapetTa B. 
ver, daughter of the late Hugh Steel, of Port De- 
posit, Maryland. 


| 


DIED; 

On Wednesday morning, the 2nd inst, Mr. Da- 
NIEL BropweaD, in the 76th year of his age, who 
served as a Lieutenant in the revolutionary war. 

On Tuesday morning, the Ist inst. Mrs. Juprru 
ELioTT, in the 72d year of her age. - 

On the 4th January, the Rev. Joszra Cows, of this 


city, on his passage to St. Augustine, 


On Friday night, Mr. Anraoxy Huspen?, aged 
78 jou a soldier of the revolutionary war. 
n Saturday afternoon, Jamss, the son of Thomas 


| Dallet, in the 18th year of his age. 


At New York, on Friday, Joan Warts, Jr. M. 
D. President of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in the city of New Y aged 46 years, 
On Sunday, Jacon Pevscu, in the 66th year of his 
age. 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBUM. 


New Hampshire.— Lucian Harper, P. M., Derry, Rock- 
ham county. 

ermont.—J. P. Fairbanks, P M., St. Johnsbury! “G. 

W. Furber, P: M., Corners, Weatherfield. George B. 


Manser, Williston, Chittenden co. 


Massachusetts—R. P, & C. Williams, Boston, S. B. 
Smith, New Brunswick. S. Bowles, Springfield. Charles 
Whipple, Newburyport. 

Connecticut.—John Russell, Hartford. Editor of the 
Sentinel, Middletown. Jokn C. Ambler, Bethlehem. 
New York.—George IV. Bleecker, No. 6, Courtland st. 
MN. York. C. 7. Burnett, Skaneatelas. H. B. Sherman, 


| Rochester. Isaac Platt, Poughkeepsie. Nelson Hall, Pitts- 


ford, Manroe. Cadwalader UC. Clute, Schenectady. William 
Pierce, P. M., Troy. A.S. Green, Waterstown. Samuel 
Phillips, Sag Harbour. D.C. Wait, Ithaca. Arnold Har- 
Dayton, Rensselaerville, Albany. 
vew Jersey.—Jos ustice, Trenton. Stephen Congar 
Newark. 
Penneylvania.— Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh. A.J. Jones, 
Harrisburg. D. Longnecker, Lancaster. Thomas Hémp- 
hill, P. M., Clearfield, Clearfieldcounty. Thomas R. Gettys, 
Bedford. Benj. F. Pomroy, Lawtonville. Joseph S. Lar, 
Buckingham, Bucks county. Peter Christy Loretto, P. M., 
Cambria. R. W. Middleton, Editor of the Star, Gettysburg. 
aware.— Lewis C. Peterson, Wilmington. 
Maryland:—John H. Naf, Baltimore. Samuel Gwin, P. 
M., Head of Sassafras. Dennis. Claude, Jr. Annapolis. 
Howard Kennedy, Hagerstown. John Thomas, Jr. P. M., 


Newtown Trap, Frederick co. J. P. Bell, Port Tobacco 


Robinsom, Fincastle. Thomas R. Hampton, Brentsville. 


James G. Watson, Richmond. John Bradsh Hunters- 
ville, Pocahontus co. 


District of Columbia.— Benj. Homans, Geor, , 
North Capolina.—E. B.. Drake, Fayetteville. Kinnith 
hous Elizabethtown Bladen county. Walker Anderson, 
. 

South Carolina.—E. Thayer, Charleston. Simms & Du~ 
reya, Charleston. | 

Georgia.—John C. Ferrill, Jacksonborough. 


Kentucky.—J. Ly Thrdshly, Louisville. E. W. Murp. 
Manchester. 


Ohio.—C. D. Bradford, Oincinnati. Isaac N. Whiting, 
Worthington. L. E. Strong, Lyme, Huron county. Me 
chael N. Ammen, Georgetown. John Wright, Scipio, Se- 
Olds, Ci Wells, P. Sidne Shelby co. Edson 

, Cir 

Tennessee.— Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. H. Langtry, 
Columbia. 
Alabama.—L. Powel, Tuskaloose. P. T. Posey, Hunts 


-| ville 


Indiana.—Amir & Lodge, Madison. Lewis H. Sands 
P. M., Green Castle, Walter B. Goodhue, P. M., Paris, 
Jefferson county. | 
Illinois.— Wm. B. Wilson, Coffeetown, Wabash county. 
Mississippi~—S.JV. Punchard, P. M., Fleetwood. Osborn 
Jeffers, P. M., P. ibson. John Harmon, P. M., Belmont. 
P. M., Washington. 
Missouri.—John Gano Bryan, P. M., New ia, 
Washington. Edwin Draper, P. M., Louisiana 
isiana.—James M. Daughters, Harrisonburg. 


a7 Cheeks, Cards, Handbills, and Priwrine of every 
description executed with neatness, accuracy anddespatch, 


Merchant, to Susan M. Hattowext, daughter of 


Virginia.—R. Stringfellow, Rackoonford,Culpepper. W. 
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